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Lecrvre IT. 
Geytiemen:—You have now been in- 
formed that sensation, physiologically, signi- 
fies the conveyance to the sensorium of a 


certain change induced in the substance of | 


the nerves. Since these impressions, from the 
first moment of existence to the most pro- 
tracted age, are being almost constantly ex- 
cited, it is very certain that the mind, under 
such continued excitement, must be much in- 
fluenced in its early formation and subse- 
quent growth : hence the mind receives ma- 
terials for thought through the media of the 
senses. In regard to the speculation into 
the state in which the mind exists, antece- 
dently to the operations of the senses, it forms 
no part of our duty to inquire ; but within a 
certain limit it is certain that animals must 
be effected by the sensations conveyed by 
the senses as man is, differing from the latter 
in the absence of a capacity to combine and 
arrange such perceptions into compound 
ideas. Those who are extensively engaged 
in eye and ear practice, have frequent occa- 
sion to remark the influence of the senses over 
the intelligence and development of mind ; 
how the sphere of one’s communication with 
the world is circumscribed when the loss of 
sight is congenital, and how lamentable is the 
condition of the person upon whom disease 
or malformation has entailed deafness from 
infancy! You will appreciate adequately 
the value of the sense of hearing, when you 
oy its necessity for the acquisition of 
Yo. 910, 





articulate speech. If, therefore, the inlets of 
the senses were obliterated from the first, it 
is certain, from the example of many cases, 
that the mind would continue dormant, like a 
seed buried deeply in some ungenial soil, 
and removed from circumstances necessary 

to its germination. The development at | 
activity of mind consequently are as much 
the result of external circumstances, as the 


| life of the body is dependent upon the opera- 


tion of agents suited for its nutrition. If you 
invert the process by which we arrived at the 
conclusion, that the mind owes its enlarged 
capacity to the senses as media of communi- 
cation between it and material nature, you 
will readily make out the greater extent to 
which the mind may reciprocally influence 
the activity of the senses. 

The faculty by which the mind is capable 
of abstracting itself from every other subject- 
matter of thought, and of concentrating its 
energies upon some one element, or detached 
object, is commonly known as the power of 
attention. Your own knowledge will imme- 
diately supply you with evidence enough 
of the importance of this attribute of the 
mind to our intellectual and physical well- 
being : estimate it as a simple act of “ appre- 
hension ” or “ understanding,” and you will, 
in your own case, find that aftention is the 
primary requisite for the successful acquire- 
ment of knowledge ; its control over the func- 
tions of the senses is much more palpable and 
influential. When the mind is enwrapped in 
some profound meditation, or in deep abstrac- 
tion, working its way through the complica- 
tions of an abstruse mathematical problem, 
a loud noise will not have the effect of dis- 
turbing its reverie, nor will any object brought 
before the eyes be perceived ; and this obser- 
vation applies with equal force to the other 
senses. In surveying the beauties of a scene 
in nature, the eye gazes upon the collective 
whole, and the mind seeks not to address it- 
self to any individual object; but by “ atten- 
tion ” it may separately investigate some one 
point, or discern something in the distance 
which, in the absence of attention, passed 
unseen. The ear, in its functions, afford us 
more interesting examples of this singular 
faculty of the mind. A person may listen 
with steadfast a. to a piece of com- 
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pound music, or the extensive combination of | gence in mere sensual pleasures ought to be 
tones produced by the various instruments in overruled by the supremacy of his reason. 
a large orchestra, without having the mind| You are not, however, to infer that “ men- 
engaged with any one of the tones to the tal gratification” constitutes a necessary 
exclusion of the others; and, on the other element in the chain of actions produced by 
hand, may isolate some one tone from the | the excitement of any given sense by its 
others, and pursue it through all its indivi-| correlative stimulus; since, as I formerly 
dual variations. The mode in which the | intimated, by the important and acute disco- 
attention operates to augment the activity of | veries of Dr. M. Hall, and the subsequent 
the various senses, appears to differ with the researches of my colleague, Mr. Grainger, it 
principle of construction evinced in each. | is conclusively established that no wapression 
In the eye an action is at once determined, by | can produce sensation, unless it be propagated 
which its refractive media, pupillary aper-|to the cerebral hemispheres, or to the part 
ture, and the distance of the retina from the | which corresponds in office to them in the in- 
lens, are accurately adapted to the apprecia- | vertebrata. Itis therefore evident that it cannot 
tion of the magnitude and distance of the occur after artificial removal of the brain, or 
object presenting in the field. after the continuity of the obscure spinal axis, 
In the ear, intrinsic muscles at once adjust | and therefore of the cerebro-spinal nerves, 
with delicacy the various parts, the mem-| with the brain, has been interrupted. Through 
brane of the tympanum, the ossicula, and the | the assistance of this observation you can, 
fenestra, into concert-pitch with the vibra- | without difficulty, understand that, like all 
tions affecting the organ from without. In the other attributes of organic and vegetable 
the lower animals the extrinsic muscles wa fase including the processes of secretion, 
pidly and accurately regulate the positions! nutrition, circulation, and respiration, the 
of the external ear, and form beautiful | action of these organs is only in a qualified 
illustrations of the provisions made for the | sense within the empire of the will. 
perfection of instinctive endowments. It is easy to perceive the final cause for 
In the sense of smeli, energy and acuteness | this provident institution. For we remark 
is given to the function, by rapid and sharp | in every case that the safety of individual 
inspirations, the expansion of the nostrils, | existence is maintained, by removing from the 
the consequent tension of the mucous | exclusive command of his capricious will the 
membrane, by the little muscles attached to | varied motions and functions destined for the 
the cartilaginous ale of the nose. Fishes,| preservation of the animal from danger. 
however, have the posterior nares closed;| Thus we make out the propriety for the 
they are, therefore, an exception to the rule.| employment of the epithets, “ voluntary,” 
In the organ of taste, likewise,the physical | “ involuntary,” “ active,” and “ passive,” in 
conditions necessary for the perception of| reference to the functions of the organs of 
sapid materials are strikingly improved by | special sense. We are now led on by a na- 
the special direction of the mind to the quali-| tural transition to understand how far the 
ties of the substance tasted. The papillx,| views of Dr. M. Hall on the nervous system 
by which the surface of the tongue is nume-| may be legitimately extended in their appli- 
rously studded, are thrown into a state of | cation to the physiology of the senses, Can 
erection, and become turgescent with blood ; | those actions in which sensation is involved 
and the quantity likewise of saliva—an im-| be considered excited in their “ character?” 
portant condition—is considerably increased. | Some of the nerves of special sense are not 
In reference to the sense of touch, the | structurally connected with the spinal cord; 
tactus eruditus, of which 1 spoke to you in| they cannot therefore be within its reflex in- 
my last lecture, is sufficient, as a proof of fluence. But in the case of the senses, 
what may be accomplished by its assistance | sensation is always excited—even in the 
when trained by attention. instances in which their action appears invo- 
It is by this sort of contrastive illustration | luntary.* 
that the interest which attaches to the opera- 
tions of this useful characteristic of mind is 
fully developed. * The opinion of Mr. Pilcher upon the 
Nor can we dismiss this subject without | reflex phenomena, manifested by the muscular 
making cursory allusion to that law of inter-| apparatus of the senses, is, that the sympa- 
dependance, universal in its application, in| thetic ganglion in the vicinity of each con- 
virtue of whose constant workings every | stitutes the centre of reflexion, and that the 
system of organs, and every aliquot structure | impression, therefore, is not propagated to the 
in the organic whole, is made to diffuse| spinal centre by the special nerve as the 
throughout the body the consequences of| incident or excitor channel. From a carefal 
its healthy activity. The mental pleasure | study, however, of the results of experiments 
which is the constant attendant upon a regu-| instituted by Mayo, Flourens, Miller, and 
lated exercise of the muscular system, and | others, with the view to ascertain the cause of 
of the various senses in man, as in brutes, | the motions of the iris, it appears probable that 
is perfectly an instinctive implantation ; al-| the otic ganglion of Arnold is not implicated 
though in the former an extravagant indul-| during the action of the muscles of the ear, 
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T have pointed out to you how the atten- 
tion operates to enhance the sensibility and 
ee gn of the various senses; and in the 
ast lecture you were made acquainted with 
the fact that, that adjustment of parts was 
provided in the appendages of each sense, 
which was best calculated to render effectual 
the operation of its appropriate stimulus. 
We have now, however, to regard the pro- 

ies of these organs in another light. I 
ave stated that the heart, the movements of 
respiration, and all the organic processes, are 
withdrawn from the influence of the will in 
the ordinary execution of their functions ; it, 
therefore, appears at once probable that the 
senses, scarcely less important to the eco- 
nomy, possess also the power of acting inde- 
pendently of the will. 

Since the conclusive establishment of the 
great principle of reflex action in the nervous 
sysiem, it has oftentimes occurred to me that 
the senses might be brought within its range. 
In reference to the ear, instances have fre- 
quently been brought under my notice in 
which the action of the muscles were evi- 
dently of that character called “ excited.” 
At a future part of the coarse, we shall have 
occasion to point out to you the power which 
the little muscles within the tympani 
cavity exert over the conditions of the mem- 
brane of tympanum, the ossicula, and the 
fenestra. 

It will then be made probable that they 
especially, under certain circumstances, are 
involuntary, or excito-motory, in their action. 
That the muscles, attached to the external 
ear, regulating the states of the convolutions 
of the pinna, concha, and external meatus, 








any more than the lenticular in the motions of 
the iris. In reference to the latter, it may be 
regarded as proved that the iris will not 
contract when the source of irritation is con- 
fined to the nasal branch of the fifth, while a 
flash of light impinging upon the retina, or 
the irritation of the trunk of the optic nerve, 
will cause an immediate diminution in the 
aperture of the pupil through the agency of 
the third nerve; or merely irritating the 
trunk of the third is equivalent in effect to 
the other proceeding, since the same result 
follows. Here the reflex influence is only 
transmitted throwgh the ganglion along its 
motorroot. Although the precise parts of the 
otic ganglion engaged in the action of the 
auditory muscles have not yet been deter- 
mined by positive experiment, it is extremely 
probable that the auditory constitutes the 
proper incident nerve, from which at its 
arrival at the spinal cord the influence is 
reflected along the motor or long root of the 
otic ganglion, and, by means of the nerves of 
Jacobson, propagated to the tensor-tympani, 
stapedius, and other muscles, which are 
excited to the necessary contraction.— 
T. Wits, 





are within the scope of the excito-motory 
law, is apparent, from many observations 
particularly in the lower animals. (Albinus 
and Professor Muller tell us that they 
can at pleasure throw them into a state 
of contraction.) As they receive their supply 
of nerves from the cervical and facial, it is 
unquestionable that they, in common with 
other muscles, must be convulsed during 
tetanic and other irritations of the cord. 

You will remember a statement which T 
cursorily made in a former lecture, that 
future investigations would establish some 
more satisfactory affinity than that which has 
hitherto been attempted between the nerves 
of common and those of special sensation. 
And there are grounds of great probability 
for the belief that the nerves of the various 
senses are under the governance of some 
general law, if not that identical law, which 
Dr. Hall has shown to apply to the nerves of 
sensation and motion in the whole extent of 
the spinal system. 

In this general survey of the properties of 
the senses, there is another question which 
must greatly interest the curiosity of the 
inquiring physiologist. The doubleness of 
the senses is a circumstance which accords 
with the principle of organisation prevalent 
throughout the whole economy. But this 
division of the body does not leave the two 
sides in the possession of equal power: the 
right leg, the right eye and ear, are observed 
to be employed in preference, respectively, to 
the left, and it extends to the senses. Statisti 
cal observations appear to show that deafness 
more frequently occurs in the left than in the 
right ear. The proportion, however, is not 
very considerable ; and the difference is sup- 
posed by some to be principally due to the 
habit of persons, for the most part, of sleep- 
ing upon the right side, thus exposing the 
left ear: itis, however, more likely to de- 
pend upon a difference of strength, or in 
degree of organisation. 

Although the organs of the senses in the 
periphery of the body are twofold, the unity 
of perception, which results from the impres- 
sions received from external agents, has 
erroneously suggested the idea that their 
nerves must have their origin from some 
point, as a focal source, common to the oppo- 
site sides. In regard to the auditory nerves, 
from their proximity to each other at their 
rise from the fourth ventricle, it is possible to 
conceive that a coalescence may take place 
between the impressions, like the fibres, of 
the two nerves, and thus ultimately produce 
a oneness of sensation. But with respect to 
the eye, singleness of vision with two eyes 
has formed, for some time, a question of 
vexatious and difficult solution. Professor 
Muller has applied his penetrating mind to 
the discovery of some satisfactory reason for 
this, without, indeed, much success. He 
supposes that the unity of impression upoa 
the sensorium must be due to that arrange- 
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ment which causes the light, when the axes 
of the two eyes coincide, to impinge upon 

‘identical” portions of the retina; others 
have sought to explain the occurrence, on the 
supposition that an interchange of fibres takes 
place in the optic commissure, forming a 
point of confluence between the two impres- 
sions. * 

It is quite beyond the range of our reason 
to say Aow an unity of consciousness and 
thought should result from the operations of 
two hemispheres ; and until that difficulty is 
overcome, we cannot expect satisfactorily to 
account for the unity of effect which attends 
the sensations of the double organs. The 
inequality of development on the left and 
right side of the body stands hitherto unex- 
plained. Developmental physiology is the 
only source from which we can anticipate a 
correct explanation of this singular partiality 
of growth, 

We cannot close these remarks upon the 
general properties of the nerves of special 
sense, without noticing the question often 
agitated by physiologists, which respects the 
relative importance of these organs; as the 
lamentable conditions of cases which so fre- 
quently occur in the practice of ear-medicine, 
bring this question forcibly to our attention, 
From an estimate of these circumstances, it 
is obvions that the sense which serves as the 
medium for the conveyance of the greatest 
and most useful information to the mind, is 
that of the greatest value and importance. 


But how are we to determine the standard | 


by which to measure the amount of informa- 
tion thus obtained? The contrast between 
the eye and ear might be shown by the facts, 
that sphere of vision is infinitely greater than 
that of audition ; and the velocity with which 
light travels is immense, comparatively with 
that of sound. These considerations leave 
the decision in favour of the eye. But it 
may be urged against such an inference, that 
sound is propagated in every direction, and 
through solid bodies, which totally intercept 
the progress of luminoas undulations. This 
may be argued as compensating the circum- 
scribed range of hearing in open space. 

And in favour of the ear it may be con- 








* The tendency of all these theories is, 
that notwithstanding the duplicity of organs 
and impressions, from the supposed commu- 
nication of fibres anterior to their entrance 
into the brain, the effect upon the sensorium 
is single. The elaborate observations of 
Wheatstone, however, on the phenomena of 
binocular vision, very strikingly demonstrate 
that the impressions produced by luminous 
oscillations upon the two eyes, are propa- 
gated as separate influences to the sensorium, 
and are combined into one perception by the 
intervention of the mind alone, and not by 
any. inter-communication of fibres in the 
nerves,—T, WILLIAMS, 
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‘tended that the lot of the blind is more tole- 
lrable than that of the deaf, To the former, 


the vehicle of language is left through which 
to enjoy the pleasures of society : he receives 
information without difficulty, and has many 
alternatives upon which to fall back for occu- 
| pation in life. In the deaf, however, even 
when not congenital, the channel of inter- 
course with his friends is obliterated ; he is 
' reduced to the arbitrary hieroglyphics of the 
fingers, and the motions of the lips: add to 
this the painful consideration that congenital 
deafness entails upon the individual irreme- 
diable dumbness, and you will find it difficult 
to strike the balance of importance. But 
since the eye is present in some of the lower 
animals, as insects, without the ear we should 
say that the eye, of all the senses, is the most 
important—smell and taste are often absent. 





LECTURES 
ON THE 


ORGANS OF REPRODUCTION IN THE 
ANIMAL KINGDOM. 
DELIVERED IN THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF 
SURGEONS, LONDON, 


By Paoressorn OWEN, F.R.S, 


LECTURE XIX.—Jowe 2, 1840. 





| Iw the previous lectures has been traced, 
a sketch of the phenomena and modifications 
|which accompany the development of the 
generative function. This function has been 
| divided into seven processes or parts, a divi- 
|sion which is not artificial or founded upon 
a disposition to establish nice and unneces- 
sary distinctions, but which really exists and 
is susceptible of variable transposition in 
different orders and classes of animals; in- 
stances of this inversion of the established 
order in the highest animals have already 
been given. In the next place, we glanced 
at the changes in the individual concomitant 
with the acquired power of producing the 
semen or the germ, and the distinctive cha- 
racters of the two sexes. Among the most 
prominent of the sexual peculiarities was the 
development of a pair of temporary horns at 
the period of the rut, in which we perceived 
the agency of a final cause, the preservation 
amongst polygamous animals of the greatest 
|number of females to the strongest and heal- 
thiest male. Next, we were struck with the 
prodigious size and strength of the female of 
the raptorial birds as compared with the 
male, a character that had reference to the 
necessary provision for, and defence of, her 
young. Numerous were the instances in 


which the most splendid hues were added at 
the sexual period to the dull primitive colour 
of the race, and served as distinctions and 
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ornaments tending to render the possessors | ment, or, in the majority of birds, one of the 
more acceptable and attractive to each other. superjacent air-cells. In the latter case, 
Then the first of the preparatory processes as in the former, the ovisac will possess a 
in the male, the secretion and formation of | true covering of mucous membrane. 


the seminal fluid was examined. At pre- 
sent, therefore, it remains to inquire into the 


In mammalia, Mr. Owen cannot satisfy 
himself of the appearance of the germinal ve- 


process by which the ovum before fecunda- | sicle in every case, before the ovarian vesicle is 


tion, that is, the ovarian orum, is produced. 
Development of the Ovarian Orum.—The 


first observation belonging to the subject is | 
the consideration of the cavity of the ovarium | 
in which the Graatian vesicle or follicle is | 


contained. As early as the year 1834, in 
pursuing the mode of development of the 
marsupiata, Mr. Owen assured himself of the 
identity of the Graafian vesicle with the 
calyx of birds; and from that circum- 
stance adopted the name ovisac, which he 
applied to that vesicle. More recently, Dr. 
Martin Barry, in his able and admirable re- 
searches into these phenomena, has applied 
that term to a different structure, one which 
will presently be described. The Graafian 
vesicle presents for examination an external 
theca or tunic ; an internal theca, which is 
the most important part of the vesicle, and 
constitutes the true ovarian vesicle, or the 
ovisac of Barry; then a layerof nucleated 
granules or cells forming the membrana gra- 
nulosa. The ovarian vesicles, or ovisacs of 
Barry, are found in such prodigious and in- 
credible numbers in the mammiferous ovary, 
that when examined with the microscope, 
about one thousand five hundred millions are 
estimated to be included within the space of 
one single cubic inch. 

These vesicles are at first simple minute 
sacs, containing a limpid and transparent 
fluid ; but soon afterwards they are seen to 
contain a number of peculiar granules or 
cells, each possessing one or two nuclei. The 
vesicles are developed in the small cavities 
of the stroma of the ovary, and frequently 
between the tunics of the more advanced 
ovisacs. From the astonishing numbers in 
which they exist, it must be clear that few 
only can be destined to contain an ovum; 
and this is more and more the fact, as we rise 
higher in the animal scale. In fishes, almost 
all the ovisacs are capable of developing a 
true ovum, and arriving at perfection; in 
man, how few can possibly attain this end. 
As the ovarian vesicle or ovisac (of Barry) 
increases in size, the stroma of the ovary im- 


mediately surrounding it becomes condensed, | 


and converted into a thick and highly vascu- 
lar tunic. Besides the coverings which are 
thus formed, additional tunics may be pro- 
duced accidentally, by the protrusion of the 
ovisac into the internal cavity which exists 
among the lower vertebrata, as in fishes, 
when the vesicle acquires an investment 
from the fibrous capsule of the ovary and one 
from the mucous lining ; or by the protrusion 
of the ovisac externally, as in the bird, in 
which case the peritonaum in the instance of 


| discovered. He thinks that the ovarian vesi- 


cle (ovisac of Barry) is first formed; and 
that the germinal vesicle, with its characte- 
ristic germinal spot, appears very soon after- 
wards, The manner in which this formation 
occurs, will be best explained in the following 
manner :—An atom of organic matter must 
be supposed to be foating ina small quantity 
of fluid, which has been gradually accumu- 
lated by imbibition. Here, then, we have a 
nucleus contained in a transparent cavity or 
vesicle, and forming a primitive cell. In the 
next place, other particles of organic matter 
are imbibed by the vesicle and deposited 
upon its internal surface, thus constituting 
two distinctlayers. Then, as imbibition goes 
on, fluid is received between these two 
already-formed layers, and separates them 
from each other, as Schleiden has observed, 
like a watch-glass from its face, or like the 
cornea from the iris, by the fuid of the an- 
terior chamber of the eyeball. In this man- 
ner we have a vesicle produced inclosingi 
its interior a nucleated cell, and a similar 
process gives origin to the essential part of 
the ovum. 

When the structures are completed, we 
shal! then find an ovarian vesicle with its nu- 
cleus, the germinal vesicle ; which latter con- 
tains also a nucleus, the germinal spot. 

In birds, in the higher reptiles, and in car- 
tilaginous fishes, there exists but one germi- 
nal spot; but in Batrachian reptiles and in 
osseous fishes, there are many such spots. In 
mammalia, as the ovum progresses in deve- 
lopment, the space between the ovarian 
ovum (ovisac of Barry) and the ovisac or 
Giraafian vesicle gradually enlarges. In 
birds, on the contrary, it diminishes from the 
necessity for a provision of nourishment for 
the future embryo, and the consequent col- 
lection of vitelline granules and oil-like glo- 
bules within the ovisac (Barry). This ovi- 
sac, therefore, goes on increasing im size 
until it bursts from the calyx, and is received 
by the open mouth of the oviduct. In conse- 
quence of this increase of size in the bird, 
the tissue between the ovisac and the calyx 
becomes compressed, and forms a vascular 
membrane under the name of discus proli- 
gerus, During the enlargement of the yolk, 
the germinal vesicle which was placed in the 
centre travels towards the surface ; and by a 
mysterious law, to that point of the surface 
precisely which is nearest the extremity of the 
ovarian tube. 

In monotremeta and marsupiata the ovum 
acquires the character of that of the bird, 
from the existence of a large quantity of 


the Aptherix may form the exterior jnvest-| vitellus, and the consequent diminution of 








the exterior space. In thehigher mammalia, 
in Man and in the Rabbit the ova are much 
smaller, and the space between the ovisac 
and Graafian vesicle comparatively much | 
greater. Inthe Rabbit, the animal in which 

progressive development of the ovum has | 
been best established, the nucleated cells or | 
granules situated between the ovarian ovum | 
and the ovisac (of Barry) have been found to | 
dispose themselves in two layers; one of 
these forms an investment to the ovum, under 
the name of the tunica granulosa ; the other, 
the internal lining of the ovisac, has been 
named the membrana granulosa. A_ third 
arrangement of these cells has also been ob- | 
served ; they form string-like bands, which 
become strengthened by the prolongation of 
vessels into them, and are attached by one 
extremity to the tunica granulosa, and by the 
other to the membrana granulosa. These 
strings are generally four in number, or they 
resolve themselves into four, and have been 
named by Dr. Barry retinacula ovi, on ac-| 
count of their function of directing and draw- 
ing the ovum from the centre towards the 
periphery of the ovisac; to that point of the | 
surface whence the ovum is afterwards to 
escape, and probably where impregnation 
takes place. When the ovum bursts from 
the ovisac, these retinacula are carried with 
it into the Fallopian tube. 

Certain differences are found to exist in 
the ovarian ovum in the various classes of 
animals. In the osseous fishes, where the 
stroma of the ovarium is sparing, and at the 
same time delicate and yielding, it supplies 
to the ovarian vesicle only a delicate invest- 
ment of its own proper tissue, but another is 
derived from the mucous lining of the ovary. 
The ovum, moreover, nearly fills the cavity of 
the vesicle. The ovum is therefore composed 
in this group of the vitelline membrane, the 
Vitellus, the germinal vesicle, and the ger- 
minal spots. In the cartilaginous fishes 
with their higher organisation of nervous 
system and generative apparatus, the stroma 
is compact and firm ; the ovarian vesicle re-| 
ceives from it a more dense and resisting 
tunic, and the ovum approaches nearer to the 
higher vertebrata in possessing only a single 
germinal spot. The Batrachian reptiles re- 
semble in their ova the fishes, 
having numerous germinal The 
higher reptiles, as the Serpents, Crocodiles, 
Turtles, and Tortoises, have but one germinal 
spot ; and the ova of the two latter groups 
resemble birds in the larger proportion of 
Vitellus which they contain. In birds the} 
vitellus is most abundant, and the ovisac is 
connected to the ovary by means of a pedi- 
cillated calyx, as we have also seen to occur 
among some of the lower mammalia. In 
mammalia the ovisacs (of Barry) are very 
minute, and possess no other external cover- 
ing than the tunics of the Graatian vesicle. 
They contain little more than the essential 


| 


Osscous 


spots. 


ithe ova serves to fecundate them. 
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the vital property of producing all the neces- 
sary parts of the embryo. 

Fecundation.—When this function is in- 
tended to take place externally to the animal, 
as in fishes, the parts needful for the pro- 
duction of the essential constituents of the 
ovarian ovum are alone present, as is illus- 
trated in the simple ovary of the Lamprey. 
Most osseous fishes, it is true, have an 
excretory oviduct; but this is short and 
membranous, and incapable of adding any 
additional covering to the ovum. In Ba- 
trachia the ovum has to travel from the ovaria 
along a convoluted and lengthy oviduct, and 
obtains in its progress an albuminous invest- 
ment, and a thin external membrane or 
chorion. In these animals the ova are, more- 
over, collected in a dilated uterine cavity 
previously to expulsion. In birds, the ova 
are not discharged from the ovary until after 
sexual intercourse has taken place. The weil- 
fed and well-provided fowls of our barn- 
yards form an exception to this rule. But 
this must be looked upon merely as the ex- 
ception, not as the rule, 

At the period of fecundation the female 
fish seeks a favourable situation as a nidus 
in which to deposit her spawn. Into this 
retreat she is closely pursued by the male, 
frequently by two. In the latter case, 
amongst some genera, the most violent com- 
bats take place between the males, during 
which the weaker opponent is frequently 
driven out of the water. As the spawn is 
expelled by the female, the fluid of the melt 
ed by the male, and washing over 
; it was 
the observation of this simple process that 


is exXpre 


| suggested to naturalists the idea of artificial 


impregnation ; a process which was per- 
formed by Rusconi, and more recently in the 
Salmon, with the most interesting results, by 
Mr. Shaw. The latter gentleman, in his ex- 


| cellent paper, read before the Royal Society 


of Edinburgh, on the Development and 
Growth of Salmon-Fry, makes the follow- 
ing remarks upon the mode of fecundation as 
observed by himself; by which it will be seen 
that it is not the cold process which we 
should be disposed to regard it, by following 
only the accounts given by other naturalists : 

“ Oa the 10thof January, 1536, 1 observed 
a female Salmon of considerable size (about 
16 lbs.), and two males, of at least 25 lbs., 
engaged in depositing their spawn. The 
spot which they had selected for that pur- 
pose, was a little apart from some other Sal- 
mon, which were engaged in the same pro- 
cess, and rather nearer the side, although 
still in pretty deep water. The two males 
kept up an incessant conflict during the 
whole of the day for possession of the female, 
and, in the course of their struggles, fre- 
quently drove each other almost ashore, and 
were repeatedly on the surface displaying 


their dorsal fins and lashing the water with 


parts of the ovum, but these are endowed with | their tails,” 
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Among Batrachian reptiles the expulsion 
of the ova is assisted by the embraces of 
the male, and the ova are produced in the 
form of a chaplet, or of a lengthened string. 
In some species this embrace lasts for a 
period of thirty-eight days, during which 
time the two animals are lost to every other 
care, and abstain from food. Among the 
higher reptiles, as in the Lizard, the male is 
most ardent in his advances ; he pursues the 
female with great agility, seizes her tail with 
his teeth, and throws her upon her side. 
They then entwine their tails forcibly toge- 
ther, which in this instance perform the oftice 
of the claspers of Serpents, and lying on their 
sides with the abdominal surfaces in contact, 
the fecundating act is performed. In the 
majority of birds the act is performed by ever- 
sion of the cloaca of each animal, and by the 
sudden contact of the two opposed surfaces, 
and of the papille of the vasa deferentia 
with the openings of the oviducts. In aquatic 
birds, where the act is performed upon the 
water, we have already seen that a large 
intromittent organ is provided. In the run- 
ning birds, the Emu, the Cassowary, and 
the Ostrich, there is also an intromittent 
organ of considerable size. 

Throughout mammalia a coitus occurs. In 
the Deer this concurrence of the sexes pre- 
sents the shortest possible duration, and it is 
indeed marvellous to witness with what ra- 
pidity itis performed. The male makes a se- 
ries of gambols and gyrations around the 
female, and darting suddenly towards her, 
the act is accomplished ; its period certainly 
not occupying more than a quarter of a 
minute. As a contrast to this suddenness of 
completion of the fecundating act in the Deer, 
is the long and tedious operation in the Dog; 
a circumstance depending upon the peculiar 
conformation of the male organ in that crea- 
ture. These two animals present the two 
extremes in the period required for the con- 
summation of the generative act. In the 
Kangaroo, so close in its other analogies 
with the oviparous animals, the embrace is 
of long duration, and during this period the 
coitus is repeated three, four, or five times. 

We now come to an inquiry the most im. 
portant and mysterious involved in the phe- 
nomena of generation ; the conditions requi- 
site for the perfection of fecundation; the 
steps in the accomplishment of impregnation. 
When the physiologist considered this question 
only in relation with the highest animals, the 
subject could not have been otherwise than in- 
volved in obscurity and speculation—specula- 
tion as to whether the male fluid was brought 
in direct contact with ovum, or whether im- 
pregnation was effected through the medium 
of a hypothetic efluviam or aura ; or whether, 
again, it was absorbed into the constitution of 
the individual, and thence acted upon the 
ovum. If, however, we take a wider and 
more enlarged view of all the circumstances 
which the phenomena present, and compare 





them with the corresponding function in 
plants; and if we also remark the close si- 
milarity, both in the production of the male 
organs and of the female throughout the en- 
tire animal kingdom, we shall be inclined to 
admit that an analogy throughout living 
nature may be fairly and safely acknow- 
ledged to exist. 

In many animals, as we have seen, no in- 
tromission occurs; the organs capable of 
effecting this act, are, therefore, not essential 
parts of the generative apparatus. One of 
their very prominent uses would seem to be 
to confer sexual gratification, and render the 
fecundating act one of the most exquisite en- 
joyment. The existence of obstacles to the 
direct current of the male fluid to the ovaria, 
such as we see in the mechanical impediments, 
of the position of the os tincw, or in the val- 
vular vaginal processes of some ruminants, 
cannot be used as an argument against the 
occurrence of actual contact. Experiments 
upoa animals have shown most unquestion- 
ably that, if the ovarian tubes be obliterated, 
no fertilisation can take place. The theory 
of a supposed aura was, moreover, com- 
pletely destroyed by Dr. Heighton’s re- 
searches; on the other hand, the clearest 
proof of direct contact is exhibited in the in- 
stance of reproduction among fishes ; and the 
latest and best researches of the present day 
have succeeded in two instances in discover- 
ing spermatozoa upon the ovarium of the 
Bitch and the Rabbit; the former observa- 
tion being made by Bischoff, and the latter 
by Dr. Martin Barry. These facts would 
seem to imply the necessity, throughout the 
entire animal kingdom, of immediate contact 
between the moving filaments of the semen 
and the ovum in the ovarium. 

If we inquire, what are the means b 
which the spermatozoa are conducted throug 
so long and tortuous a passage? we shall 
find the answer, in a phenomenon which may 
be observed with the greatest ease. Place 
the mouth of a Newt beneath the field of a 
lens of low power, and spriukle a little of the 
dust of charcoal upon the mucous membrane, 
the small particles will be seen travelling, by 
an imperceptible but continuous and definite 
movement, from the lips towards the gullet. 
This motion is produced by myriads of mi- 
nute vibratile cilia, which cover every part 
of the mucous surface; these same micro- 
scopic organs may be seen in the oviducts of 
the recently-killed bird, and exist in the 
genital canals of all animals. It is, there- 
fore, by the agency of these vibratile cilia, 
aided by the locomotive faculty, additionally 
possessed by the spermatozoa themselves, that 
their progressive course towards the ovaria 
is determined.* On the other hand, the pro- 


* It has been observed by Purkinje and 
Valentin, that the transit of the semen to the 
ovaria by means of the cilia is conjectural 


rather than susceptible of proof.—Ep. L. 
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ducts of the female apparatus move in the 
opposite direction to those of the male, from 
the more central parts towards the surface, 
and thereby meet the fecundatieg principle. 


The analogy borne by the generative func- 
tion in the vegetable kingdom to that of the 
animal kingdom, has been illustrated by 
Hunter in a rich and beautiful collection of 
preparations. In these are exhibited the so- 
called male parts of the flower, the stamens, 
the anthers, with their pollen capsules ; and 
the female parts consistiog of the pericarp, in- 
cluding the seeds, the stigma, and the style ; 
the style frequently contains a fine cellular 
tissue, and sometimes a canal, which divides 
at its lower part into several branches for the 
different compartments of the pericarp ; the 
grains of pollen are conveyed from the an- 
thers to the stigma, either by actual contact, 
through the medium of the air, or by insects ; 
minute filaments are then developed within 
the pollen capsule, according to the researches 
of Amici, Brogniart, Brown, Xc., which, by 
their increase in size, cause it to burst, and 
they are then transmitted into the loose cel- 
lular tissue or tube of the style, and pass 
downwards to the seeds contained within the 
pericarp : each seed contains a nucleus, more 
or less surrounded by a nutritive substance, 
the perisperm, and connected to the capsule 
by means of a filamentary organ, called by 
the botanists the umbilical cord, but more 
nearly resembling the retinacula ovi of 
Barry. Situated at that point of the seed 
which is immediately in connection with one 
of the branched tubules of the stigma isa 
minute opening in the shell, which is called 
the microphylla; the nucleus of the seed is 
always situated near to this opening, and 
sometimes projects through it, and it is, there- 
fore, with the nucleus that the filaments of the 
pollen are brought in immediate contact, 

In Dr. Barry's last paper presented to the 
Royal Society, that gentleman records a most 
important and interesting observation. He 
states that, as the moment of fecundation ar- 
rives, the ovum approaches the surface of the 
ovisac, and gradually presses against it ; that 
the germinal vesicle reaches the surface of 
the membrana vitelli at the same point, and 
the germinal spot slightly projects; at this 
period the zona pellucida and membrana vi- 
telli become fissured, and a small opening 
is formed. It is obvious that this cannot 
take place without some wise intention. 
After remaining open for a short time, the 
germinal vesicle returns to the centre of the 
vitellus, and the opening closes. This is the 
point to which our knowledge of the pheno 
mena attendant upon the fecundation of ani- 
mals has at present arrived. 
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REFLECTIONS ON 
THE TREATMENT OF VARIOLA, 
BY THE “ ECTROTIC METHOD,” 
Principally with a View of Preventing the 
Formation of Cicatrices. 


[Extracted from a Paper read before the Parisian 
Medical Society, by J. FP. Octirre, M.D., Prem- 
dent of the Council.) 





It is not my intention to enter inte an 
historical account of what has been writtea 
on the origia and progress of variola, oor 
to follow the disease in its different migra- 
tions and wanderings; still less do I pur- 
pose laying before you the innumerable 
modes of treatment which, at different pe- 
riods, have been employed against it. It 
would be an ungrateful and fastidious task 
to wade through the mass of matter which 
has appeared on the subject; the only effect 
thus produced would be to confuse our 
ideas, and to convince us that, until very 
lately, no rational treatment had been pro- 
posed to combat the ravages of one of the 
most dreadful scourges that ever afflicted 
mankind, 

Small-pox is not confined to one climate, 
nor to any particular class of persons. All 
countries, all ranks, individuals of all ages, 
fall a prey to its baneful influence; whilst 
the hideous scars which frequeatly deform 
those who resist its fatal effects, render 
them objects of pity and commiseration, 

lu my remarks this evening, 1 shall en- 
deavour to prove that an external topical 
treatment, suitably directed, is the only ra- 
tional one in cases of variola; and I hope to 
convince those of my auditors, who are not 
as yet very conversant with the new French 
doctrines on the subject, of the efficacy of 
such treatment, I shall dwell on those 
therapeutical agents which appear to me to 
have a superior power in subduing the 
disease, by preventing the formation of pus- 
tules, aad, consequently, of cicatrices ; whilst 
I shall glance at, without stopping to dis- 
cuss their merits or demerits, several recent 
suggestions, as to the treatment of variola, 
which have been thrown out by authors 
both in France and elsewhere. 

In the treatment of all varieties of small- 
pox, whether of the discrete, semi-confluent, 
or confluent sorts, two curative methods are 
to be observed ; the one may be called, and 
in fact bas been termed, indirect, the other 
direct. The former is purely antiphlogistic, 
and embraces the general range, depletion, 
low diet, &c. The latter directly grapples 
with the exanthem by topical action, and 
to its employment jour attention shall be 
particularly directed, As to the propbylac- 
tic measures, represented by inoculation, 
vaccination, &c., considerations on this ia- 
teresting head do not come within the com- 
pass of the present paper, 
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The etiology of the disease must, like- 
wise, be considered as foreign to my subject. 
Were I to discuss the nature and causes of 
variola, I should not thereby throw much 
light on the rationale of the treatment, which 
alone is to be the object of my research ; 
for the causes are still wrapped in mys- 
tery, as the numberless hypotheses of those 
authors who have written on them abun- 
dantly prove. Besides, were I now to moot 
this question, even in a very superficial 
maover, I should swell this paper into a 
volume. Those, however, who wish to glean 
valuable ideas on the etiology of small-pox, 
may consult Velpean’s article in the * Re- 
vue Medicale” of 1825, and M. Gendrin’s 
“ Historie Anatomique des Inflammations,” 
vol. i., p. 398, et seq. 

Before we enter on the stady of the seve- 
ral topical methods which have been pro- 
posed, and before we discuss their advan- 
tages or inconvenience, let us establish the 
three following propositions, the truth of 
which we shall admit @ priori, reserving to 
ourselves to prove their accuracy, by de- 
ductions drawn from our arguments at the 
close of the essay. 

Prop. 1. L admit, with M. Velpeau and 
others, that variola is a specific allection, 
having its principal seat in the follicles of 
the dermis. It is quite unnecessary for me 
here to describe the different sorts of va- 
riola, its duration, symptoms, and compli- 
cations, 

Prop. 2. The principal indication in the 
treatment of incipient variola is to check the 
progress of the eruption, and to prevent the 
formation of pustules; each pustule ought 
to be considered as a nucleus of infamma- 
tion. 

Prop. 3. Resorption, in cases of variola, 
far from being attended with accidents, is, 
on the contrary, always followed by bene- 
ficial results. 

If we admit these propositions (and I re 
peat that what follows will, [I trust, de- 
monstrate them), it is evident that any topical 
treatment, having for its object to counteract 
the eruptive process, will, at the same time, 
exert a generally salutary effect. In con- 
sulting most of the ancient writers on small- 
pox, we seek in vain for any therapeutical 
method directed against the eruption iself ; 
they supposed that it was dangerous to sup- 
press or modify it, and they advised that all 
eilorts should be directed towards obtaining 
a plentifal crop of pustules; it is much to be 
regretted that the great majority of practi- 
tioners of the present day entertain the same 
erroneous and absurd opinion, and that 
many inculcate it both in their lectures and 
writings, thus endangering human life, and 
favouring the production of deformity. I 
trust to be able to prove to you, that the 
precept laid down by Cotugno, and lately 
reproduced and supported by M. Roche, is 
fallacious in the extreme. Cotugno says, 
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“ Morborum curatio ita fere instiluenda est in 
variolis, uti institueretur, si variola non ades- 
sent.” 

A modern writer, whose recent work on 
general pathology just now enjoys a consi- 
derable share of public favour, has emitted 
a preposterous doctrine, which I hope, for 
the benefit of suffering humanity, will find 
few fullowers. “ Les affections varioleuses 
ne peuvent pas étre guéries ; on les sarveille, 
et voilA tout, mais ce serait folie que de 
chercher A les guérir (!!!)—Dubois “ Pa- 
thologie Générale,” vol. ii., p. 547. 

Let us now rapidly pass in review the 
different topical remedies employed at vari- 
ous periods in variola, 

Previously to Sydenham, the stimulant 
system was in vogue: heat, cordials, spices, 
an‘ other such remedies, were had recourse 
to, and but too frequently proved to be the 
means of exasperating the malady, and of 
endangering life. Sydenham destroyed this 
barbarous treatment, and established asa 
principle, that with a view of moderating 
and keeping under the fever, fresh air, cold 
water, acid drinks, and purgatives, should 
be employed ; to these were added, accord- 
ing to the circumstances, and the stage of 
the disease, blood letting, blisters applied to 
the extremities, cold baths, narcotics ; but 
it never occurred, even to the master-miad of 
Sydenham, that the grand secret was to ar- 
rest the progress of the eruption, or to modify 
its nature, 

Cotugno was the first to direct attention 
to the means of preventing the disfiguration 
of the face. He confined himself to recom- 
mending that it should be frequently bathed 
with tepid milk aod water, arguing that a 
state of continual moisture would be eflica- 
cious in opposing the complete development 
of the pustules. This work, * De Sedibus 
Variolorum Syotegma,” was published at 
Vienna in 1771 ; and from that period dowa 
to the year 1825, not a single suggestion 
worth attending to was made respecting any 
external treatment. 

In 1825, the researches of Messrs. Breton- 
neau aod Serres were published in the “ Ar- 
chives de Médecine; they advocated the 
employment of cauterisation in variola, and 
gave the name of “ méthode ectrotique” to 
their discovery ; they were joined by Mon- 
sieur Velpeau, and these three eminent prac- 
titioners agreed as to the principle of their 
curative treatment; but as their mode of 
operating somew hat differed in detail, I may, 
perhaps, be allowed briefly to allude to each. 
M. Bretonneau pierced the summit of 
each pustule with a gold or silver needle, 
charged with a small portion of lunar caus- 
tic in powder ; he cauterised on the second, 
or at latest on the third day of the eruption, 
with the double ivtention of procuring the 
abortion of the pustules, and preventing the 
formation of scars; M. Guersent, physician 
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of the Hépital des Enfans Malades, repeated 
M. Bretonneau’s experiments. 

To M. Serres belongs the credit of creat- 
ing the méthode ectrotique, properly so called. 
The word ectrotique is derived from the 
Greek exrpworg or extpwricocg, Which means 
* procuring abortion ;” and | cannot see why 
it should continue exclusively to be applied 
to M. Serres’s system, which, as we shall 
oe see, is not the most eligible one. 

I. Serres proceeded, in confivent small pox, 
by what he called “ cautérisation en masse.” 
He passed over the eruption a pencil dipped 
in a solution of nitrate of silver, the propor- 
tion from fifteen to forty-five grains per 
ounce of distilled water; in the distiact or 
discrete variety, he was not accustomed to 
open the insulated pustules, whilst M. Bre- 
tonneau invariably did so, but he touched 
each externally with the caustic. M. Serres 
affirmed that this topical application, besides 
causing the abortion of the pustales, opposed 
the occurrence of phrenitis, otitis, and oph- 
thalmia, which so often appear in the course 
of the disease which now occupies our at- 
tention. 

M. Velpeau completely removed the apex 
of the ‘pustule with the point of a lancet, 
and then introduced into its cavity the 
sharpened end of a pencil of nitrate of silver. 

Such isa succinct résumé of the “ méthode 
ectrotique.” Those who wish for adetailed 
account of the experiments may consult the 
“ Archivesde Médicine,” of June 1825,and the 
* Revue Médicale " fur 1825, p. 516, et seq. ; as 
also the same Review, 4th vol., 1828. The 
inventors of this method have summed up 
their ideas in the following conclusions :— 

If the cauterisation be performed on the 
second day of the eruption, or, at latest, on 
the third, no pustules are formed ; if oa the 
fourth day, the result is uncertain ; if it be 
delayed until the fifth or sixth day, the pro- 
gress of the eruption is not modified, and 
cicatrices remain. 

The ectrotic method, when it first came 
into practice, caused a considerable sensa- 
tion in Paris ; all the physicians of the me- 
tropolis gave it a trial ; buat it is bow com- 
oy obsolete ; and I perfectly agree with 

- Rayer, M. Chomel, and other high au- 
thorities, that it should be so; and for the 
following reasons : Ist, its exhibition is at- 
tended with much pain, and, as M.Guersent 
justly remarks (Dictionnaire de Med. Art. 
Variola, in 25 vol.), Is it nota serious question 
whether the excessive pain accompanying 
the cauterisation, and the inflammatory re- 
action which ensues, do not tend to provoke 
those cerebral affections, which, M. Serres 
affirms, are thereby obviated’ In case, 
however, the methode ectrotique be employed, 
M., Serres’s plan, that of the cautérisation en 
masse, is preferable to the others ; it is less 
painful, and the two others are, in most 
cases, impracticable. How is it possible to 
cauteries each pustule in a case of confluent 
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variola? Few individuals would submit to 
have all their pustules opened, one by one ; 
and fewer physicians would have patience 
to get through so tedious an operation, 

Before | me leave of the méthode ectro- 
tique, I am bound to say that, although it is 
now almost obsolete, still its momentary and 
fleeting existence has been productive of im- 
mense service to humanity. Its invention 
will constitute an era in the history of the 
treatment of small-pox ; for its authors have 
directed the attention of the medical world 
to anew and effectaal mode of combating 
the progress of the disease: already are the 
fruits, of which they have sown the seeds, 
ripening, and a salutary aod rich harvest of 
facts will, Lam confident, be, ere long, ap- 
pended to the annals of therapeutics ; but 
I must not anticipate; let us pursue our 
cursory review. 

M,. Eichhorn recommends the employ- 
ment of vaccination when the eruption 
commences. He loses no time in making a 
number of incisions (forty or fifty), into each 
of which he introdaces a quantity of vaccine 
matter; he assures us that if this practice 
be persevered in, no case of variola, however 
virulent, will be fatal. M. Rayer (see Dic- 
tionary of Med., in 15 vol., article Variole) 
has tried M. Eichhorn'’s treatment on two 
patieats, both of whom died; but he an- 
nounced, in 1835, his intention of recurring 
to his experiments, I kaow notif he have 
done so, 

The punctare of the pustules, and the 
carefal expression of the puruleot matter 
contained in them, has been tried, and, ia 
some cases, attended with signal success : 
this system, though of recent adoption in 
our countries, is of very ancient date. It 
owes its origin to the Arabs; it has been 
repeated in France, by Messrs, Rayer and 
Bonaet; in England, by Dr. Stewart; and 
in Germany, by Hufeland. But the difficul- 
ties which its execution offers are analogous 
to those we have noticed in alluding to the 
méthode ectrotique, and must ever form a for- 
midable, if not an insuperable, barrier to 
ils adoption, 

As to the effects of the refrigerant system, 
such as exposure tocold air, the employment 
of cold baths, &c., lam not aware of a sin- 
gle case of variola being on record, in which 
these remedies have modified the course of 
the eruption, 

Dr. Picton, of New Orleans, published, 
in 1832, in the American “ Journal of Me- 
dical Sciences,” a series of cases of variola, 
which had been treated by bim in the general 
hospital of the above-named city ; his sole 
therapeutic agent was the absence of light. 
He affirms that all his patients were cured, 
and that not one was pitted, I own that I 
am somewhat sceptical as to the authenticity 
of results so extraordinary. 

Ata late assembly of the Academy of Me- 
dicine of Paris, M, Legrand read an iate- 
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resting paper, on the employment of gold, Malouio, in his “ Chimie Médicinale,” 
leaf in small-pox. This practitioner applies | relates the case of a woman who was under 
to the face of the patient a coating of a so- | treatment for a syphilitic affection; she bad 
lution of gum arabic, over which he lays the | at the same time a mercurial plaster on the 
metallic leaf, thus gilding the visage. M,| sacrum, over a tumour situated in that 
Legrand’s Mewoire, of which an analysis| region, This plaster had been applied for 
was given in the Archives of August, 1539,| some days when she was attacked with 
was favourably received by the academy, | small-pox; she then removed it, A vivleut 
From what precedes, must we not ac-| pustulous eruption took place, which covered 
knowledge, Gentlemen, that we have not| the whole body, except the part which had 
hitherto met with any indication, or any | previously been in contact with the plaster, 
basis, whereon we may found a rational | This case deserves to be noted, for it became 
therapeutic constraction? But I now hasten | the point de départ, the starting post, of a 
to perform an agreeable duty, to advert to| series of admirable experiments. Rosen de 
another topical treatment; oue teeming with | Rosenberg, a German physician; Zimmer- 
importance, and which will, Lam convinced, | man, Sulger, aud others, employed the mer- 
operate a total revolution in the curative | curial plaster; L have already mentioned 
measures henceforth to be opposed to the| the opinioas of Von Wensel. 
ravages of small-pox. I allade to the ex- Those insulated facts were lost to science, 
ternal ase of mercurial preparations—and | when M. Serres commenced his researches, 
here, allow me a short retrospective view,| Which have beea continued by several 
permit me briefly to eadeavour to trace the others, and which have lately, in the hands 
history of the employment of mercury in | of M. Briquet, been followed by the most 
variola, | Valuable results, The first, or, at least, the 
Mercury, used internally, has been admi-| principal notice of these experiments, was 
nistered at all periods, lt was now and agaia | published ia the “ Archives de Medicine,” 
advocated, and as often abandoned ; but it! vol. xxx., 1825, by M. Gariel, interne at the 
seldom, if ever, entered into the minds of | Salpetriere. This article contains the state- 
physicians to employ it externally. It was | ment of eight cases of variola, six semi- 
frequently remarked that variola assumed a| confluent and two confluent, all reated aod 
mild aspect when it attacked individuals | cured by mercury. The first patient was a 
who had undergone a course of salivatioa young man, age d 25 years. He entered the 
by mercury; and the following passage,| hospital with an abundant eruption, The 
which I extract from the erudite work of | plaster of Vigo cum mercurte*® was applied 
Mason Good (vol. iii., p. 110), will serve to to the left arm, and on the right was placed 
elucidate what I here advance, namely, that) a common diachylon plaster, Under the 
mercury, previously to the researches which | mercurial plaster ne pustules appeared ; whilst 
I shall presently notice, seriously occupied | on the right arm the progress of the eruption 
the attention of medical men :— was unmodified. No mercurial topic was 
“ Mercury appears to have a specific in-| applied to the face of this patient, as M, 
fluence on the action of variolous matter; | Serres dreaded the occurrence of cerebral 
perhaps, as in the case of syphilis, upon the symptoms; deep cicatrices remained afier 
quality of the matter itseif; for though, the recovery of the patient, 
when considerably dilated with water, itis| The second case oceurred in February, 
still capable of propagating the disease by | 1525. I mention this date with precision, 
inoculation, yet Von Wensel has shown sa-| as the patient, samed Bovret, wtat. 15, was 
tisfactorily that when triturated with calo-/| the first who was treated by the general 
mel it loses its energy, and in inoculation | topical system. His face was covered with 
becomes inert and useless. Mercury has the plaster ; a part of which he tore off during 
siove been denominated in Germany the —- 
remedium pancreston, acd bas certainly sup- America is carried to an incredible degree. 
ported its character as the best corrector of | An eminent American practitioner, at pre- 
| 











small-pox we are acquainted with, from a/| sent resident in Paris, told me, a short time 
period antecedent to the introduction of | since, that he had taken 140 grains in tweaty- 
inoculation into Europe, to the present day.” | four hours! 

“ Physicians who attend hospitals,” says| * As the plaster of Vigo will be fre- 
Sir George Baker, “ have frequently ob- quently mentioned in the remaiader of this 
served the small-pox to be particularly mild | paper, I here give its composition, according 
in those patients who have happened to to the French pharmacopoeia. 





receive the infection soon afler a mercurial Mercure ........ 95 parties, 
ptyalism ; and inoculation is said to have Styrax liquide ... 45 
been a much more successful practice in Emplatre simple 312 
some of our American colonies, since the | Cire, resine, terebinthine, aa 16, 
use of calomel has been there introduced Gum ammoniac, bdelluin, encens et 
into the preparative regimen,” * myrrh, aa 5, 
- - Safran........+.++ 3 parties, 
® The use, or rather abuse, of calomel io Esprit de lavande .. 2 
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the night which followed its application, The 
denuded surface was the seat of suppurating 
pusiules, whilst on that portion of the visage 
which continued subjacent to the plaster their 
abortion was effected / 


experiments are such as to establish, in my 
opinion, a solid, efficacious, rational, and 
SPECIFIC treatment of small-pox, in all its 
diversified varieties. I regret that the 
limited space to which I am obliged to coa- 
The last case narrated by M. Serres, is | fine myself, and the length, I fear uareason- 
that of a man named Odard. He bad not | able, to which this paper is being extended, 
been vaccinated. He was affected with/ will preclude me from giving ought else 
violent confluent variola ; the pimples were | than a very concise view of M. Briquet’s la- 
small, scarcely raised above the level of the | bours, I shall, however, endeavour to lay 
epidermis, and surrounded with a brilliant | before you their most prominent features. 
red areola. The Vigo plaster was applied,| It is well koown that the violent symp- 
and allowed to remain seven days ; oa its re- | toms, which constitute the prodrome of vario- 
moval, it was found that no suppuration had | lous affections, altogether cease, or are con- 
been established, with the exception of four | siderably diminished, when the eruption ap- 
pustules, and these were situated sear the! pears. The patients, even those labouring 








mouth, and had oot been ia contact with the 
plaster. This patient was radically and ra- 
pidly cured, and no scars were manifested. 
I must not omit to state, that the compara- 
tive effects of other topical remedies were 


tested, but in no case did they in any way | 


modify the eruption. 

From the foregoing results, M. Serres 
drew the following inferences :— 

1, The plasterof Vigo cum mercurio pro- 
duces a complete abortion of variolous pus- 
tules. 


2. Diachylon, porphyrised charcoal, gum | 


arabic in solution, and all other tupics 
hitherto applied (with the exception of 
litharge), with the intention of causing this 
abortion, have completely failed, 

3. The abortion takes place, not only 
when the pustules are yet in a state of pa- 
pulw, but even when they are in fall suppu- 
ration. (Here 1 must differ from M. Serres, 
for M. Briquet’s researches prove that the 
appearance of the pustules in the suppu- 
rating state readers the effect of the mercury 
altogether void.) 

4. The abortion takes place by a process 
totally different from that which is effected 
in varioloid affections. In the latter it is to 
be attributed to the prompt desiccation of 
the vesicle, whilst in variola the pimple does 
not open at all; no pus appears, no scales 
are formed ; resorption is effected, and, con- 
sequently, no scars can possibly occur. 

5, and lastly. The greater part of the 
body should be covered with the mercurial 
plaster. 

In 1837, M. Gariel defended an inaugural 
thesis on the subject before us, at the Pari- 
sian Faculty of Medicine; but little atten- 
tion was paid to his remarks or to those of 
M. Serres. Even M. Rayer, in his last edi- 
tion of the “ Maladies de la Peau,” alludes 
to mercurials in variola in a very cursery 
manner, and professes his ignorance of their 
mode of action. Things were in this state, 
wheo, in October, 1837, a violent small-pox 
epidemic broke out in Paris and elsewhere. 
M. Briquet, of the Hépital Cochia, was 
thus afforded an opportunity of giving mer- 
cury a fair trial; aad the remarkable conse- 
quences of his sagacious and well-directed 


}under the most confluent small-pox, remain 
a day or two in comparative comfort ; but 
this calm is transient and delusive, it is 
but the precursor of a storm. The accidents 
reappear with increased intensity, aod conti- 
nue unabated until the process of suppura- 
tion is terminated. 

Before we throw an analytical glance over 
| this part of M, Briquet’s treatment, let us 
| for a moment contemplate the dreadful state 
| of the unfortunate patient attacked with vio- 
|leat confluent small-pox. lonumerable 
thronging pustules cover his whole body ; 
| his face swells to an immoderate size; the 
| eyelids are ulcerated ; the ocular conjunctiva 

is attacked; and the visual functions are 
| often consecutively destroyed ; his features 
are the seat of a vast ulceration; a hideous 
| seas masks his visage, and causes excru- 
ciating torture ; it is interrupted here and 
}there by fissures, through which ichorous 
| foetid fluid escapes; the compression, by 
this scab, of the subjacent parts, may serve 
to explain the cerebral symptoms which 
now manifest themselves: this ichor is pe- 
culiarly virulent; its course is marked with 
trails of vesicular and fiery erythema over 
different parts of the body; the head is op- 
pressed, the brain delirious; the nose and 
mouth are, by degrees, stopped up; dys- 
pnoea, then suffocation, occur; the inspira- 
tor muscles endeavour, but in vain, by the 
most convulsive efforts, to dilate the lungs; 
asphyxia often ensues; or, if it do not, the 
epidermis suddenly becomes flattened, the 
features sink, the coma increases, and death 
closes this scene of horror. Frequently, 
above all in hot climates (and I witnessed 
not long since a case of this sort at Naples), 
bubonous ulcers appear in the groins ; this 
fatal complication sometimes occurs in our 
own countries; we find it thus alluded to 
by Hucksan :—“ Variole epidemic# in- 
| terdem crado difluent ichore, qui subjec- 
|tam carnem erodit, imo et nonwnquam ipsa 
gangrena afficit.” Should all the details of 
this miserable train of symptoms not coexist, 
should a cure be effected, the patient bears, 
for ever, imprinted on his brow, the perni- 
cious brandoftheenemy, And here I would 
j ask, Why should not the prevention of the 
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formation of those frightful scars form a|skin between the insulated vesicles is pales 
principal indication in the treatment of | and never swollen and red, as it is in small- 
variola? Are we vot daily witnesses of the pox. No suppuration ever takes place. A day 
disastrous consequences of disfiguration of | or two after the removal of the plaster the 
the features to those who are visited by the | vesicles dry up, without any desquammation; 
disease ? Do not the prejudices of the world, and as for cicatrices, M. Briquet bas never 
foe een which I deplore, but which, un-| seen aoy form after his treatment. He to- 
ortunately, nevertheless exist, all but ex- tally differs from M. Serres respecting the 
clude disfigured faces from the pale of so-| utility of the plaster when the eruption bas 
ciety? How many heartrending instances | become pustular. The plaster is allowed 
of faded beauty, disappointed love, destruc- to remain for three days in simple small-por, 
tion of long-cherished affections, all conse- and for four in confluent. M. Briquet tried, 





quent on the ravages of variola, daily meet 
the aggrieved regards of the physician? Is 
it not, then, praiseworthy in the medical 
philanthropist to combat @ outrance, the 
withering inroads of so horrible a scourge? 
M. Briquet has, doubtless, gone far towards 
the attainment of so desirable an end. 

His first papers were published in the 
“ Archives” of September and October, 
1838 (vol. xxx., pp. 5 and 133). In the 
brief notice to which I am compelled to 
limit my present observations, I shall first 
expose the new plan of treatment, and then 
hazard a few remarks as to the mode of ac- 
tion of the remedy. 

Mercury, as a topic, ought to be employed 
in all the varieties of small-pox, whether 
simple, confluent, or modified, Its effect 
is either to prevent the development of the 
pustules, or so to modify them that they be- 
come mere abortions, The whole face 
should be covered with a mask of the Vigo 
plaster, merely leaving a space for the mouth, 
nostrils, and eyes. A little mercurial oint- 
ment is applied to the eyelids.* By the 
application of these plasters, the exanthem 
either undergoes entire resolution, or is con- 
verted into vesicles, or tubercles. The reso- 
lution is either primitive or secondary. The 
former takes place when the eruption is still 
papular; so thatthe papulw, which, without 
the application, would have passed into pus- 
tules, disappear completely ander its in- 
fluence. The plaster often, indeed gene- 
rally, changes the nature of the eruption, by 
converting itintoa vesicular or tubercular 
form, When it assumes the vesicular form, 
it differs little in appearance from herpes ;— 
the vesicles contain a lymph-like serosity, 
and are surrounded by a light red areola ; and 
@ most remarkable circumstance is, that the 





* Since I wrote the above, I have received 
a communication from my respected friend, 
Dr. Podaliri, of Rome, who informs me that 
he has been always io the habit of applying 
mercurial ointment to the eyelids, and round 
the lips of his variolic patients, and that he 
bas universally remarked the (otal absence of 
pustules on the parts covered by the ointment. 
Had Dr. Podaliri, in the course of his ex- 
tensive practice, generalised this method, to 
him would have belonged the honour of 
creating the new treatment, 


as did M. Serres, the effects of pressure, of 
lead plasters, and a host of other topical re- 
medies ; but always without the effect of 
modifying, in any way,the eruption. Thirty 
observations, some of them relative to cases 
of the most grievous kind, attest the unpa- 
\ralleled success of M. Briquet’s experi- 
| ments. 

Friction, with mercurial ointment, may be 
substituted for the Vigo plaster; and they are, 
in fact, quite as efficacious ; but they must, 
as in all other cases, be performed before the 
eruption assumes the pustalar form. An in- 
teresting case of confluent variola, which 
was uoder the care of my friend, Mr. 
M‘Carthy, our vice-president, last year, at the 
Pitié, was treated by friction with merca- 
|rial ointment. 1 regret the want of space to 
give the particulars, as they would furnish 
me with an additional argument favourable 
to the cause I advocate. The application 
of mercury was sot put io practice until the 
eighth day of the eruption ; and though its 
exhibition was attended with considerable 
benefit, it did not prevent the suppuration ; 
and the patient left the hospital perfectly 
cured, but covered with cicatrices. 

It now remains for us to examine the mode 
of action of the metallic substance which 
operates such marvellous effects. Here, 
again, we cannot do better than call to our 
aid ithe lucid ideas of M. Briquet, who is 
indefatigable on this subject. In the “ Ar- 
chives” for Sept. 1839, we find an article de- 
voted to the consideration of the action of 
mercury in variola. According to the au- 
thor of this interesting memoir (I fully 
adopt his views) we are forcibly obliged to 
admit one of the two following explana- 
tions :— 

1. The mercury acts as an antiphlogistic 
or resolutive, in destroying or suppressing 
the local inflammatory process; or, 

2. It exercises a specific action on the 
cause, whatever it be, which produces the 
variolous pustule. 

Io order to solve this interesting problem, 
he began by examining with care the effects 
of mercurial topics on the different sorts of 
inflammation of the skin. Artificial ca- 
taneous phliegmasia were the most simple ; 
he commenced with them. He first applied 
the Vigo plaster cum mercario, which he left 
for tweuty-four hours on the skio; and on 
its removal, he excited inflammation by 
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means of cantharides, tartar-emetic ointment, | duces effects identical with those which we 
frictions with croton oil, &c., and he always | have described in the variolic exanthem ; 
observed that the previous application of | namely, the complete annihilation, in most 
mercury had exercised po prophylactic | cases, and, in all, the arrest of the progress 
influence with respect to the appearance or | of the virus, With respect to inoculation 
course of the iofammatory symptoms, with the pus of variola, M. Dezeimeris 
He next investigated the action of mercury | relates, in the journal “ L’Expérience,” a 
on incipient infammation, as the following | curious case, which is in point here, and 
experiment will elucidate, which occurred in Lanenberg, in 1791, in the 
1. Two plasters of equal dimensions, the | practice of Dr. Leatin. A child having been 
one Vigo, the other diachylon, each covered | inoculated with the small-pox, and accidents 
with a little powder of cantharides, were | supervening, they were stopped by the 
applied to the thighs of a typhoid patient,| doctor, who applied, over the eruption, a 
and raised after the expiration of twenty- certain quantity of calomel, triturated with 
four bours ; the vesication produced by cach | au emulsivn of quinces. 
was perfectly identical. I think it will now be admitted by all, 
2. In ten or twelve cases of chronic | that the mercury acts specifically ; that it 
arthritis, frictions were made with tartar-| exercises a special action on the virus, 
emetic ointment, or with the croton oil; and | whilst the latter yet exists in the papular 
over the inflammation caused by these appli- | state; bat that it is often powerless when 
cations, plasters of diachylon and Vigo/|the pustules are developed. Bat, “ thus 
were applied, and in mo cases were the pus-| far can we go, and no farther’’—the follow- 
tules under the mercury less violent, nor less | ing question is not, as yet, solved : “* How 
numerous than those which were subjacent to | does the mercury obviate the pustular erup- 
the adhesite plaster. M. Briquet chose the | tion?” 
diachylon, because he had previously as- es 
certained that this topic was quite inert in 
variola, The same experiments were re- Here we must candidly admit our igno- 
peated in cases of inflammations already |rance of the modus operandi; if we admit 
formed, and with the same result. The in- | the existence of animalcula, we may conceive 
flammations to which we have been alluding, | that mercury kills them, as it does other pa- 
M. Briquet termed artificial, in contradistine- | rasitical beings, whose presence so incom- 
tion to those belonging to different patholo- | modes the cutaneous system of men and 
gical affections, and which may be styled | animals ; but M. Donné, whose late labours 
natural, In the latter, also, it was indispens-| have raised microscopic observation to the 
able to examine the action of mercury used | rank of a science, deservedly dignified by 
topically, and here the facts become more | the term microscopie, has not, as yet, beenable 
complex ; for the inflammations are variable | to discover, in the variolic pustule, those 
in their course, duration, intensity, &c., and | living beings. Does the metal act as it 
susceptible of being modified by divers cir- | does on blood, by diminishing its force of 
cumstances. “ Let ns take a case of erysi-| coagulation? Such are the problems which 
pelas,” says M. B.,“ which is a malady of | remain to be solved, and which afford a 
irregular duration ; aod how shall we be able | Wide field for conjecture and research. 
to distinguish the modifications caused by I have thought it necessary, Gentlemen, 
mercury, from those which the disease itself | to dwell at length on the advantages to be de- 
may experience ?” rived from the mercurial treatment in variola; 
M. Ricord asserts, that he has obtained | aad I shall merely add, that several cases of 
considerable benefit from the employment of | the disease which have fallen under my owa 
the Vigo plaster in erysipelas, zona, pem- | observation, and which have been treated 
phigus, exzema, acne, &c. ; but I am bound | aecording to the system I have advocated 
to mention, in opposition to the opinion of | before you to-night, have corroborated and 
our worthy and gifted President,* that his | strengthened my view of the question ; and 
experiments have been repeated by Messrs, | have convinced me that, sooner or later, 
Lisfranc and Velpeau, who assert, that in| mercury must form the therapeutic basis in 
all cutaneous diseases to which they have | 4ll the varieties of variola, What objection 
applied the mercurial plaster (variola ex-| cam be urged against it? The first, and 
cepted), its exhibition has been attended | principal one, that which naturally suggesis 
with no beneficial effects. This constitates,| itself to the minds of all, is the danger 
in my opinion, one of the strongest arguments | Which may result from troubling the coarse 
against its generalisation (permit me to use and progress of the eruption, by * putting it 
this expression). back,” to use the valgar expression. But 
It farthermore appears that the external psuch objections can be founded only on 
use of mercury in the raccine eruption, pro- | theories, and theories can be fabricated at 
will; and, for my part, Ido not think thata 
‘ single fact can be instanced against the 
° M. Ricord, President of the Parisian | many triumphant cases of radical cure, which 
Medical Society are bow ranged on our side, 


adhuc sub jadice lis est.” 
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Tn advocating the local treatment, it will, 
of course, be understood that I admit the 
propriety, nay, the necessity, of associating 
with it the curative indications suggested 
by the general state of the patient. 

Let us now couclude, that the topical 
mercurial treatment, commenced by M. 
Serres, and improved by M. Briquet, is the 
most salutary, and offers the fairest chances 
of success ; that it is applicable to variola, 
in all the diversified forms assumed by the 
disease ; that it never gives rises to dan- 
serous accidents ; that, if timely and pro- 





perly applied, it changes the nature of the 
eruption ; and, finally, that it is all powerful | 


same time that we admit the infrequency of 
the disease in this system of vessels, that, 
from the necessarily burried manner in 
which pathological investigations are often 
conducted, and from the attention of the 
profession not haviog hitherto been directed 
to the subject, cases may now and then have 
been overlooked. 

I will briefly narrate the case which has 
occurred in my own practice. About three 
months since Mr. M., wtat. 41, of spare and 
strumous habit, complained of wheezy 
breathing and cough, accompanied with 
frothy, mucous expectoration. There was 
no febrile excitement, the pulse ranged from 


as a preventive of cicatrices. For my own | 90 to 100, appetite deficient: he continued 
part, I look on it as almost infallible: 1) to follow his employment. Considerable 
adopt itas my pole-star in the treatment of| relief to the symptoms followed the admi- 
those cases of variola which cross my pro-| nistration of soda, with hydrocyanic acid 
fessional path. - and opium ; and he did not consult me again 

Pardon me, Gentlemen, for having occu-| till the 12th December, when he experienced 
pied so considerable a portion of your time.| a sudden attack of bamoptysis, coughing 
If, in so doing, I shall have succeeded in| up, all at once, about balf a pint of venous- 
directing your attention to a subject to which looking blood. The haemorrhage recurred, 
I have devoted much reflection and research,| to about the same amount, several times 
and which I consider of the greatest im-| during the week following ; and there was 
portance, I shall consider myseif fortunate | then an arrest of it till the 25th of Decem- 
indeed ; and I am convinced that the dis-| ber, when I was summoned to him in great 
cussion which is now about to take place,| haste, and found him in articulo mortis, 
cannot fail to add much valaable informa-| He died suffocated ; the quantity of blood at 
tion to the stock of facts which I am collect-| the last eruption not exceeding what bad 
ing on the subject. Itis in the hope, Cien- | escaped in the former attacks. From the 
tlemen, that you will be so kind as to com-| frst bleeding, I had looked upon the case 
municate tome your ideas aod opinions on | either as one of aneurism, which bad burst 
the treatment of variola, that I conclude by | into a bronchial tabe, its fibrinous coagulam 





addressing all and each of you, in the words | 
of the poet :— 

“ Si quid novisti rectius istis 

Candidus impert: ;—si non his utere mecum.” 





ANEURISM OF THE PULMONARY 
ARTERY. 


To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 


Sirn:—I am not aware that any surgical 
author or pathologist has hitherto noticed 
the occurrence of ancurism, in any other than 
the systemic vesse|s ; and I was, therefore, 
not a little surprised and interested at find- 
ing, the other day, in a post-mortem exami- 
nation which I made of a case of hamoptysis, 
a well-marked example of aneurism of a 
branch of the pulmonary artery. 

A priori, one would have thought that the 
thinness of the coats of the pulmonary arte- 
ries, their close proximity to the heart, and 
the great liability of the pulmonary tissues 
to diseased action, would have rendered 
these vessels especially obnoxious to aneu- 
risms ; though we are compelled to adopt an 
opposite conclusion, from the negative tes- 
timony which the silence of previous wri- 
ters affords. It is possible, however, at the 





plugging up the opening from time to time ; 
or that some considerable vessel had given 
way io a taberculer cavity. 

The aufopsy disclosed the following ap- 
pearances in the thoracic cavity :—the lungs 
collapsed fully, were slightly emphyse- 
matous at the base of the lower lobes; and 
there were some old pleuritic adhesions, 
most firm at their apices. There was a 
trifling sprinkle of miliary tubercles, aud 
several cavities, of the size of a walnut, in 
the upper lobes. In the left upper lobe was 
an evacuated cavity, two inches in diameter, 
and into it was seen jutting a distinctly de- 
fined aneurismal sac, as large as a nutmeg, 
which had burst by a cleft-like opening. 
The parietes of the sac were thin, and it 
did not contain any fibrinows layers. A 
vessel, the size of a small crow-quill, leading 
from a considerable trunk of the pulmonary 
artery, was distinctly traceable into the sac, 
The heart, with the exception of being 
unusually fat, was healihy; neither was 
there any morbid appearance in the aorta, 
or the large trunks given off from its arch, 

I need not suggest the attention of the pro- 
fession to the more minute examination, for 
the future, of the state of the blood-vessels 
in pulmonary hamorrbages. I remain, Sir, 
your obedient servant, 

S. W. Fearn, Surgeon, F, G, 8., &e, 

Derby, January 1, 1841, 
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SUBSTITUTION OF THE OXIDE OF 
SILVER FOR THE NITRATE, 





To the Editor of Tut Lancer. 


Sin:—In Tue Lancet of Dec. 12, Mr. 
Dawson suggested the use of iodide of po- 
tassium as a means of removing the cuta- 
neous discoloration caused by a lengthened 
administration of the nitrate of silver. To 
this method of proceeding, Mr, Ray, in the | 
number of Jan. 2, has, I think, very fairly | 
objected, on the ground that, even suppos- 
ing that the substitution of an iodide for an 
oxide could be effected, the former salt, 
which is of a greenish yellow colour, is 
equally insoluble in the animal duids with 
the oxide, consequently there would be no 
greater probability of reabsorption, As 
Mr. Ray traly remarks, the nitrate of silver 
is a most valuable remedial agent: it cer- 
tainly is not held tn the estimation it merits; 
but could we rob its administration of the 











OXIDE OF SILVER.—DEAFNESS AFTER TYPHUS. 


DEAFNESS AFTER TYPHUS FEVER. 


To the Editor of Tut Lancet. 


Sin:—The prevalence of deafness after 
typhus fever is so great, and its distressing 
c es so painful and lasting, that I 
am indaced to call the attention of medical 
men to this most important topic. I think it 
will be allowed by all who have had any 
experience in aural surgery, that ulceration 
of the *“* membrana tympani,” that fell at- 
tendant on typhoid symptoms, is the most 
serious of all diseases to which the ear is 
subject; and what is worse, is not only in- 
capable of cure, but also of the slightest 
alleviation. I know a gentleman whose 
ears have been subject to a discharge for the 
last fifteen years, who bad been under the 
care of Messrs. Stevens and Pilcher for a 
long period, and yet has not received the 
slightest benefit. The disease unoder which 
he labours is an ulceration of both mem- 
branes; one of which does not discharge, 








terrors with which it is surrounded, its aid 
would be much more frequeatly resorted to, 
Under these circumstances, I am anxious to 
direct the attention of your numerous read- 
ers to the proposition of my friend, Mr. C. 
H. B, Lane, to substitute the oxide of silver 
for the nitrate; by which he deems ail the 
objections to which the latter is liable would 
be obviated, at the same time that all the 
advantages would be retained ; the causti- 
city would be avoided, and the transmuta- 
tion of the salt to the state of an oxide in 
the cutaneous surface being anticipated, its 
transmission thereto would, in all probabi- 
lity, be prevented; for, as the cutaneous 
capillaries are not permeable for the ingress | 
of the oxide, we have a right to suppose that 
they would be no more so for its egress. Mr. 
Lane published a paper on the subject, io 
the July number of the** Medico-Chirurgical 
Review,” with numerous cases, Since then I 
have had many cases in my own practice, in 
which the oxide of silver has been most bene- 
ficially resorted to; by which Lam led, ina 
great measure, to coincide with Mr, Lane's 
views. The notes of the cases to which I 
refer are in his possession, with a view to 
publication in a future number of Tue Lan- 
cet; and | would strongly recommend the 
subject to the consideration of the profes- | 
sion, I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


the other does at intervals profusely; it pro- 
ceeded from a typhus fever: numberless 
instances of the same case are prevalent, I 
think that all will allow that nine cases out 
of ten of deafness in early life proceed from 
this cause; and there is no disease which 
entails so much misery on the patient as 
this, or which is so harassing and unplea- 
sant. The aural surgeons admit the impos- 
| sibility of its cure in the present state of our 
| knowledge. Sach being the facts of the 
case, it appears to me that sargeons should 
turn their attention to a means of warding 
off the evil; they ought to strike at the root 
of the evil. By paying particular attention 
to the state of the throat during the progress 
of the fever, so as to prevent the ulceration 
| of that part from extending to the ear. Some 
application might be also made to the ear 
itself—some remedy for these symptoms in 
its earliest stage; for if not now, their zinc, 
| their acetate of lead, their other choice me- 
dicines, are of no avail, aod the unhappy 
sufferer is doomed for life to total or partial 
| deafness, besides a disagreeable discharge 
which lasts for a considerable period. Ought 
this system to last?—ought not common 
charity to induce the medical profession to 
be up and stirring? let them once prevent 
| the evil in the bud, then the aurists would 
| be stripped of half their practice, and thou- 
sands of their fellow-beings would laud their 
| benefactors, in having preserved to them the 


P.S.—The mode of obtaining the oxide of | inestimable blessing of hearing; a blessing 
f\not to be equalled by any, not even by 
| sight. 


Tuomas Puturr Denner. 


Storrington, Sussex, Jan. 10, 1841. 


silver is simple ; namely, by the addition o 
a due proportion of the hydrate of potass to 
a solution of the nitrate of silver, when the 
oxide is precipitated. 


G. W. Tucker. 


10, Norfolk-street, Strand. 
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THE HUMANE SYSTEM OF TREAT- 
ING THE INSANE, 


To the Editor of Tut Lancer. 


Siz :—With reference to my letters of the 
19th ultimo and 9th instant, which you were 
good enough to publish in your valuable 
Periodical, I beg again to trespass on your 
kindness, and request you to extend it still 
further by giving publicity to this letter, and 
the accompanying copy of a communication 
from Dr. W. A. F. Browne, physician to 
the Crichton Royal Institution, a gentle. 
man already favourably known to the pro- 
fession as author of the work entitled, 
“ Asylums as they Were, &c. &c. &c.” 1) 
feel convinced you will at once perceive the 
propriety of giving this communication a 
prominent place in your columns, as it not 
only fernishes us with excellent and lacid 
priociples for our guidance in the treatment 
of insanity, in which the medica! officers of 
six large asylums mainly concur; bat it 
also bears particularly on the question now 
in agitation, and teaches that cases of in- 


subject. These gentlemen expressed them- 
selves on this point in the following terms :— 
“ ® The visiting justices on this, as on former 
occasions, are gratified in being able to re- 
port that the management of the insane ia 
the asylum is carried on without personal 
coercion, and that nothing has occurred since 
the last report to shake their confidence in 
its final success. They think it due to the 
humane system to say this much, without 
committing themselves so far, as to deny 
the possibility of a case arising which may 
require a return to one or other of the old 
instraments of coercion.” 

I fear that I have already exceeded ~ 4 
limits, and therefore beg to conclude wit 
many thanks for your kind indulgence, and 
to be permitted to have the honour to re- 
main, Sir, your most obedient and humble 
servant, 

Axprew Brae, M.D., 
Physician tothe Nottingham General 
Lunatic Asylum. 
Nottingham, Jan. 27, 1841. 





* Crichton Institution, Dumfries, 
Jan. 13, 1841. 








sanity do occur in which the application of} “Sir:—I was so much struck, not only 
personal restraint is necessary. I assure | With the judicious tendency of your letter 
you, Sir, thet I feel considerable diffidence | contained in Tue Lancet for December 19, 
im requesting you to lay Dr. Browne's letter 1840, but with the temperate aud conci- 
before the public, as it alludes with so much | liating and candid tone which pervaded the 
indulgence to mine, and, likewise, as it was | Whole of the production, that I have resolved 
written without any view to publicity,and | te break through the ordinary barrier of 
with the freedom and unguardednoess of pri- | etiquette, and express to you my perfect 
vate correspondence. Its contents, how- | coocurrence in your views of the question 
ever, appear to me so valuable at this stage | of passive coercion, I venture, at the same 
of the expression of public opinion on the | time, to transmit to you a copy of the annual 
treatment of the insane, that I consider it 'eport of the institution ander my charge, 
my bounden duty to transmit it to you; I |! which my opinions and experience are 
beg leave, at the same time, to express the) developed, These are the results of tea 
satisfactivo I experienced at reading the years’ observation, and constant association 
last report of the Middlesex magistrates on | With the insane; and of as ardent a desire to 
the state of the Hanwell Asylum ; Mr, Ser-| #meliorate the condition of those entrusted 
geant Adams in the chair. It must be|to my charge, as any of my professional 
highly gratifying to the friends of humanity | brethren can boast of. One of my principal 
to learn by it, thatso many and such success- | Feasons for thus unsvlicitedly volunteering 
ful efforts are being made for the comfort) ™y correspondence is, that I conceive it 
and cure of that vast assemblage of our | bighly desirable that the opinions of those 
poor and afflicted fellow-creatores at Han-| eptrusted with the treatment of the insane 
well, under the able and humane direction | Should be known to each other, and that I 
of Dr. Conolly, the physician, and Miss | firmly believe such intercourse would tend 
Powell, the matron of that spacious esta-|to strengthen and support the views and 
blishment. It is, likewise, not less satisfac-| course of those who advocate modified and 
tory to observe, that the Middlesex mugis- | occasional restraint upon grounds of hama- 
trates, profiting, no doubt, by their experi- | ity and science, While anxious for this 
ence in attending to their duties as gover-| personal communion, IT have fully deter- 
nors of that asylam, have been enabled to| mined in no way to mingle myself up with 
pronounce with so much wisdom and pru-| the public controversy now going on, as it 
dence on the treatment of the insane, and|is evidently engendering a spirit which 
that they do not insist on the truth of the | should be far removed from all such diseus- 
Utopian assertion, that “ restraint is never | $!098, and giving, to what is purely a philo- 
necessary, never justifiable, and always in. | Sopbical or medical inquiry, the aspect of a 
jurious in all cases of lunacy whatever ;” and | bitter party contest. In Scotland, we, that 
it is to be hoped that the perusal of Dr,| is, the physicians of the asylums at Glas- 
Browne's letter may tend to weaken still) —————~———--___—_— . Bee’ 
— any bias they may have had on the * Vide Morning oe Jan, 22. 
No. 910, 2Y 
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gow, Edinbargh, Perth, Dundee, Aberdeen, 
and Dumfries, are nearly unanimous upoo 
the following principles :—First, that re- 
straint may be dispensed with; secondly, 
that the absence of restraint affords no gua- 
rantee or proof of the non-existence of 
cruelty; thirdly, that there should be as 
little restraint as possible, and as is consist- 
eat with the comfort, cure, and improve- 
meant of the patients ; fourthly, that restraint 
is ly necessary and humane ; and, 
fifthly, that it should never be imposed but 
by orders of the medical men. Ilodeed, it | 
is quite new to me to learn that a different | 





horror, were so placed, few in number, 
together, in what I will designate farm-house 
establishments.” 

It is my fervent hope and prayer that 
Hanwell may not perish in giving birth to 
her glorious offspring. Often, when in my 
capacity of “ Looker-on,” my eye bas wan- 
dered over the extensive pile ; my delighted 
fancy has dwelt upon the day when the 
busy scene would be comparatively a desert— 
when the grand experiment, now so success- 
fully progressing within its walls, would be 
fully developed ; and the plaa proposed inthe 
golden sentence of “ Philalethes ” not lightly 

t d asthe fight of a philanthropic vi- 





casiom obtains elsewhere. y 

in the Montrose Asylum, Dr. Poole, is the 
oaly one of my medical brethren, as far as 
know, who advocated the total abolition of 
restraint ; but, although arguing in favour 
of the doctrine, he adheres to the old prac- 
tice, and has two out of seventy patients in- 
moffs. Sioce the date of the inaclosed re. 
port, I have had occasion to apply restraint | 
in the three following cases, and in all of | 
these I acted advisedly, after due reflection, | 
from the most benevolent feelings, and from 

a conviction that I was doing that which 

was calculated to promote the comfort and 

cure of my unfortunate patients :—First, in 

the case of one, who had attempted suicide, 

with a deep gash from a razor io the throat, 











| sionary, but found to be as safe in practice 
I | as it is sound in theory. Go on,“ Putta- 


LETHES,” you are pow in the right path; 
follow up your principle, and if you do now 
and then commit an error in jadgment, you 
shall receive my good opinion for your good 


intentions. I am, Sir, yours, &c. 


A Looker-on, 
January 23, 1841. 


LINCOLN ASYLUM. 





To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 
Sir :—I will beg to be allowed an oppor- 


the slightest disturbance would have proved | tunity, through your Journal, of removing a 
iajurious to the wound, and even the mo-| blot dropped from the pea of Mr. Hadwen, 
tions of his body disturbed the dressing ;| upon the fair fame of the Lincoln Asylam, 
secondly, in a case of chronic mania, with | on a poiat which bad earned, from the “ Bri- 
ulceration of the intestines, where the pa- | tish and Foreign Medical Review” for Jana- 
tient could not be persuaded, or forced, or | ary, 1840, p. 153, the following meed of 
dragged, to remain in bed; thirdly, in a| praise :— 

case of nymphomania, where the hands; “ We think, indeed, that a pretty correct 
were constantly in contact with the pudenda, | estimate of the general management of aluna- 
I need not say that these applications were | tic institution may be made by observing the 
oaly occasional, and of as short duration as number actually under corporeal restraint. 
possible. Might I ventare to ask fora copy | It is here as ina regiment; where severe 
of the excellent report of your asylam, from | punishments are frequent, the commanding 
which I observed extracts in Twe Lancet ;| officer will generally be found inefficient. 


whatever the result of this request may be, | 
believe that I am with great respect your 
most obedient, 
“ W. A. F. Browne, M.D., 
“ Physician, Crichton Lastitution for 
Lunatics, 
“ Andrew Blake, Esq.,M.D., &c. &c.” 





HANWELL ASYLUM, 
To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 


* lo this particalar, there is, apparently, 
| no asylum ia Eagland which presents so re- 
| markable a model as that of Liacola, Of 
all the works that have appeared on the 
subject of lunatic houses, since the publica- 
tion of Mr. Tuke’s account of the Retreat, 
there is none which contains matter more 
deserving of attention than that recently 
published by Mr. Hill. This lecture is little 
more than a simple commentary on the reso- 
lutions of the board of management of 
the Lincoln Asylum for twenty years past; 
during which period, uoder the superin- 








Sr :—Harrah for “ Pattaternes!” I) tendence of Dr. Charlesworth, and latterly, 
forgive him, from the bottom of my heart,for| with the vigilant co-operation of Mr. Hill 
every offence he has committed. I will not | himself, as house-surgeon, almost every 
even quiz his apology for his mistake about | kind of bodily restraint is stated to have 
the Hanwell diet. One single senteace has | gradually fallen into disuse as superfluous, 
redeemed all his errors :— | or worse than superfluous, a mere substitute 

“TI would that our pauper lunatics, in-| for went of watchful care. This great alter- 
stead of being crowded in a gallery, which | ation of treatment, opposed to long practice 
presents a picture of misery, not to say of | and strong prejudice, and even to opiaions 
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yet very generally entertained, has only been 
effected, it is said, by the most careful adop- 
tion of all the parts of a system of constant 
superintendence, of well-preserved classifi- 
cation, and of humane and effective practi- 
cal management. Very happily for the in- 
mates of the Lincoln Asylum, the managing 
board seems ever to have acted cordially 
with the medical officers; regulating even 
the building and arrangement with a view 
to curative effects,rather than to mere short- 
sighted economy. Thus, besides other ad- 


vantages, a classification has become practi- 
cable, which answers the purposes of com- | 
| takes place, ia order to afford provision for 


fort, encouragement, safety, and cure.” 
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Organic Chemistry, in its Applications to 
Agriculture and Physiology. By Justus 
Liznic, Pb. D., Professor of Chemistry at 
Giessen. 8Svo. 1840. 

Iw the great portion of the work of the Ger- 

man professor, the subject treated of is the 

nurture of plants, and the source of their 
nourishment, The division to which we 
now turn our attention is directed to the dis- 
cussion of the decomposition of organised 
bodies, and the several modes in which it 


Io a letter which Mr. Hadwen published | * 9¢W and stronger race of beings; the new 
in your Journal, Sept. 12, 1840, the follow-| generation being raised on the ashes of the 


ing observation appears :— 


“That from last March to the present 
time, a period of only six months, restraint 
has been almost of daily recurrence, aod has 
amounted to the extraordinary number of 
1275 hours.” 


Consequent upon the above statement by 
Mr. Hadwen, the following sentence occurs 
ia the British and Foreign Medical Review 
for January, 1841, p. 116:— 


“At Lincoln, without any reasonable 
cause yet communicated to the pablic, re- 
straints are said to have been resumed by 
one set of officers, after a long discoutina- 
ance by others.” 


In whatever light Mr. Hadwen may 
have intended his assertion above quoted 
to be understood, it is clear that the 
editor of the “ British and Foreign Me- 
dical Review” has viewed it as exhi- 
biting the system of non-restraint aban- 
doned in its birth-place. Such a fact, if 
true, would cast a shade over the laurels 
which this institution has won, by being the 
first to strike a death-blow at the felon’s 
chain and handcuff, the strait- waistcoat, the 
coercion-chair, &c., in the treatment of the 
insane ; but what is far more important, it 
would have the baneful effect of injuring 
the great cause of humanity, by furnishing 
a triomphant argament to its antagonists, 
Happily, the trath will ¢iepel both the de- 
lusion and the danger. Of the 1275 hours 
stated by Mr. Hadwen to have been “ spent 
under restraint,” eighteen and three-quar- 
ters only consisted of instrumental restraint, 
Asa matter of justicetowards the institation, 


1 will add, that eighteen and three-quarter | 


hours form the sum of instrumental restraint 
employed in the Lincola Asylum during the 


| old. 


i 
| terms, 


Organised bodies, when deprived of 
vitality, decompose; that is, the mechanism 
by which the waste of their substance is 
supplied being null and void, the chemical 


_aflinities of the component parts yield to 


the influences of the atmosphere, &c., which 
had been previously of secondary import, 
and give rise to new compounds, many of 
them of a more volatile nature. Liebig 
ascribes the decomposition of organic sub- 
stances to three causes ; fermentation, putre- 


faction, and eremacausis, or decay. The two 


former are rather popular than scientific 
Fermentation is applied to those 
transformations in which gaseous bodies are 
evolved which are destitute of smell; while 
putrefaction designates those changes where 
volatile matter, possessing a disagreeable 
odour, is disengaged. The smell is, how- 
ever, not a distinguishing character in a sci- 
entific point of view. The chemical differ- 
eoce lies in the fact, that in fermentation the 
objects decomposed contain no nitrogen, 
while in putrefaction nitrogen enters as an 
agent in the decomposition. Eremacausis, 
or decay, differs from fermentation and pu- 
trefaction, in the circumstance that it cannot 
take place without the presence of air, the 
oxygen of which is absorbed by the decay- 
ing body. Hence it is a process of slow 
combustion, ia which heat is uniformly 
evolved, and frequently even light. 
Fermentation and Putrefaction.—It is now 
known that an infusion of malt, which is a 
solution of sugar of the same species as that 


four last years. I have the honour to re- | contained in grapes, together with vegetable 


main, Sir, your obedient servant, 


Ricnarp Surron Harvey, 


A Governor of the Liacola Asylom | 


Liocola, Jan, 19, 1841. 


| accord. 


| matter, is capable of fermenting of its own 


The principal phenomena of fer- 
mentation are the disengagement of carbonic 
acid gas, with the formation of a scum on 
the surface of the liquid fermenting. If a 
2Y32 
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small portion of this fermenting fluid be 
introduced into another portion of wort, fer- 
mentation is much more speedily produced 
than in the portion from which it was taken, 
When we inquire into the nature of this 
action, we find that it is due to the decom- 
position of sugar, To appreciate the greater 
facility of the decomposition of organic sub- 
Stances in comparison with inorganic bodies, 
we have only to bear in mind that inorganic 
bodies consist of a small number of atoms, 
while organic bodies consist of a pile of 
mapy atoms. Sulphate of potash, for exam- 
ple, an inorganic substance, consists of six 
atoms, while sugar contains thirty-two atoms; 
that is, each ultimate particle of sulphate of 
potash consists of one particle of sulphur, 
four of oxygen, and one of potassium. Su- 
gar, again, in each ultimate particle, con- 
tains twelve particles of carbon, ten of hy- 
drogen, anit ten of oxygen. We should there- 
fore expect, a priori, that the organic would 
be more unstable than the inorganic com- 
pound ; accordingly sugar is resolved into 
alcohol and carbonic acid. Bat the change 
does not stop here, for alcohol readily is 
converted into vinegar; and carbonic acid 
may be deprived of an atom of oxygen, and 
be changed into oxide of carbon. Such is 
the theory of fermentation. Putrefaction is 
the result of the action of the affinities of 
the constituents of a body containing nitro- 
gen, after being withdrawn from the organ- 
ism. The facility with which» bodies con 
taining nitrogen decompose, is well cxempli- 
fied in the cases of fulminating silver and 
mercury, iodide of nitrogen, Xc. 

The only example illustrative of putrefac- 
tion which has been carefully studied, is the 
decomposition of cyanogen, by Pelonze and 
Richardson. A solution of cyanogen 
water becomes turbid aftera short time, and 
deposits a blackish matter, which is a com- 
bination of ammonia with another body, 
produced by the simple union of cyanogen 
with water. A secood transformation is ef- 
fected by the cyanogen being shared with 
the elements of water; cyanic acid is thus 
formed, and bydrocyanic acid. Ovxalic acid 
is also produced, and likewise ammonia, 
formic acid, and urea, From two elements, 
therefore, carbon and nitrogen with water, 
eight new substances are formed, We have 
an illastration of putrefaction in the fermen- 
tation of vegetable juices. Whenthe juice 
of beetroot or parsnips is mixed with yeast, 


in 
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it ferments like a solution of sugar. Bot 
when the temperature is raised to 100°, 
gases possessing a disagreeable odour are 
given off, and n0 alcohol can be detected; 
ammonia, lactic acid, aad manna, and gum, re- 
sembling gum arabic, remain. These three 
latter products weigh more than the sugar 
contained in the juice, even without calcu- 
lating the weight of the gaseous products ; 
they must, therefore, have been formed by 
the interchange of the elements of the sugar 
with those of the foreign substances also 
present; yeast, therefore, would appear to 
produce fermentation in consequence of its 
being in a state of decomposition itself: 
thence we might suspect that all other mat- 
ters in a similar condition would excite a 
like action ; and experimeut proves the truth 
of this presumption, Mascle, urioe, isin- 
glass, osmazome, albumen, cheese, gliadine, 
gluten, legumin, and blood, when putrefy- 
ing, excite fermentation, or putrefaction in 
a solution of sugar. Thus we can explain 
the circumstance that when urine putrefies 
no urea can be detected in it, as it bas been 
converted into carbonic acid and ammonia. 

Eremacausis, or Decay.— The substances 
which undergo this action are divisible into 
two classes : the first comprises those bodies 
which unite with the oxygen of the air, 
without evolving carbonic acid ; and the se- 
cond such as emit carbonic acid by absorbing 
oxygen. When colourless orcin is exposed 
with ammonia to the action of oxygen gas, 
beautiful red-coloured orcin is produced. 
Again, when humus is exposed to the air, it 
absorbs oxygen, and gives out carbonic acid; 
and Saussure has shown that moist woody 
fibre evolved one volume of carbonic acid 
for every volume of oxygen absorbed, If 
we boil fresh meat ina vessel, and then 
carefully close it from the air, we may pre- 
serve it for years ; but if the smallest portion 
be in a state of decay, the action will be 
speedily propagated by contact to the healthy 
portion, Liebig considers this an instunce of 
true conlagion, 

Of Poisons, Contagions, and Miasms.—We 
now come to the applications made by the 
author, of the discussions in the preceding 
part of his work to the remarkable changes 
produced io the human body by chemical 
agency. According to Liebig, the power to 
eifect transformations does not belong to the 
vital principle ; but each transformation is 
owing to a disturbance in the attraction of 














the elements of a compound ; and is, conse- 
quently, a purely chemical process. There is 
no doubt he admits that this process 
takes place ia a different mode from that of 
the ordinary decomposition of salts, oxides, 
or sulphurets; but is it, he asks, the fault 
of chemistry, that physiology has hitherto 
taken no notice of this new form of chemical 
action’? He argues that, as we are able in 
our laboratories to produce formic acid, 
oxalic acid, urea, and allantoin, all products, 
as the term goes, of the vital principle, it is 
obvious that this mysterious principle has 
many relations ia common with chemica! 
forces ; and that the latter can, indeed, re- 
place it; he therefore concludes that the ex- 
pression, vital principle, mast, in the mean 
time, be considered as of equal value with 
the terms specific or dynamic in medicine. 
Everything is specific which we are too ig 
norant to explain, aod dynamic is the expla- 
nation of ail that we do oot understand. 


In entering upon the subject of poisons 


Ac., Liebig considers first the action of in- 


organic poisons, These he shows in accord- 
ance with the researches of Dr. R, D. Thom. 
son, which have appeared in this Journal, 
relative to the therapeutic action of inorganic 
medicines to act primarily by their chemical 
agency. Io his remarks upon the action of 
the mineral acids, he has fallen into an error, 
as has been showa by Dr. Thomson's paper 
upon the action of sulphuric acid on the 
cornea of the eye, Lancer, Oct. 31, 1810 :— 


“The action (says Liebig) of sulphuric, | 


muriatic, and oxalic acids, hydrate of potash, 
and all those substances which produce the 
direct destruction of the organs with which 
they come in coutact, may be compared to 
a piece of iron, which can cause death by 
inflicting an injury oo particular organ-, 
either when heated to redness, or when in 
the form of a sharp kaife. Such substances 
are not poisons, in the limited sense of the 
word, for their injurious action depends 
merely upon their conditiva,” 


Now, in the paper already alluded to, it 
has been proved that sulphuric acid, in its 
primary action, destroys a portion of organ- 
ism, by forming a chemical compound with 
the matter with which it comes in contact, 
aod in a manner totally distinct from a hot 
iron. The death of the organism is pro- 
duced in a mode exactly avalogous to that 
in which corrosion is produced by nitrate of 
silver, acetate of lead, X&c. But when a hot 
iron is applied to a muscle or membrane, 
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the organic matter, instead of being disor- 
ganised gradually, and deposited in a solid 
form, is at once volatilised. 

Liebig shows that neutral salts act by ab- 
sorbing water from organs, and rendering 
the solution in which they exist more dilate, 
Fresh meat, over which salt has been 
sprinkled, is found after 24 hours to be 
swimming ia brine, although not a drop of 
The water has been 
yielded by the muscular fibre, and baving 
dissolved the saltin immediate contact with 
it, aud thereby lost the power of penetrating 
animal substances, it has on this account 
Saline purgatires 


water has been added. 





separated from the meat. 
act by absorbing water from the tissues with 
The composi- 


} Which they come in contact, 
| tion of the salts has nothing to do with their 
| purgativemction. It is quite the same whe- 
| ther the base be potash, soda, or, in many 
| cases, magnesia; and whetherthe acids be 
phosphoric,sulphuric, nitric,or hydrochloric, 
| We think we can see the mysterious vitalist 
shake his head and ridicule this statement. 
These, however, are eternal facts. It remains 
| for him to show that i: is not the only clement 

of 


lin the action 
sone can substantiate bis surmises—his vital 


purgatives. Experiment 


and dynamic hypotheses. We by no means 
deny that there is an action besides the che- 


mical necessary for the operation of purya- 


| tive sults: on the contrary, we firmly believe 


that there is such an action, But we ask of 
the vitalist to determine by experiment what 
that action is, and how it co-operates with the 


The relations of salts 


chemical influences. 
to water throws much light upon their action 
with organic matter. Purgative salts absorb 
water, and do sot combine with the tissues. 
On the contrary, metallic oxides are extracted 
from the water, and combine with the animal 
matter. Corrosive sublimate and arsenic 
poison by corroding, that is, combining with 
the tissues. The proof that they have com- 
bined is evidenced by their preserving the 
parts with which they come in contact from 
putrefy ing. The compounds of arsenvic,which 
have not the property of entering into com- 
bination with the tissues of the organism, are 
without influence oa life, even in large doses, 
Alkarsin, discovered by Bunsen, is an ex- 
ample of this; and the new compound, de- 
scribed by Dr. Schafhaeutl, at the British 
This is de we loy ed 
in immense quantities at the smelting-works 
in South Wales, where abuudan<e of arsenic 


Association at Glasgow. 
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exists in the atmosphere, and is breathed by | at various points similar to that which was 
the workmen, but in such a state that no de- | introdaced into the system in such an impon- 


teriorating influence is produced, The same 


derable form. Hence the parallel between 


observation applies to the compound formed fermentation and eruptive diseases of the kind 


when wax candles, containing arsenic, are 
burned, Our readers will remember that, | 
some years ago, protracted discussions were 
engaged in, and lecturers were employed 
to prove that death could be produced by the 
souff of a candle, Buta careful attention to 
the facts of the case, as elicited by an ac-| 
quaintance with organic chemistry, and its 

applications to medicine, will satisfactorily 

show that the fears created on that occasion | 
were futile, and probably originated with 
some monopolising speculator. 

During putrefaction, it is well known that 
certain substances are produced which are | 
capable of producing serious disegses : thus, 
in the dissecting-roum, wounds produced by | 
the dissecting knife give rise to a peculiar 
form of inflammation, and affection of the 
glandular system. The cause of this must) 
have been generated after death, for the living 
body possessed no such power; it must, 
therefore, have been the result of putrefac- | 
tion, which Liebig has shown to be a variety | 
of fermentation. Several hundred cases are 
on record of death from eating bad sausages, 
In Wartemberg these cases are very frequent. | 
When not properly prepared, these sausages 
wadergoa peculiar kind of putrefaction,which 
begin at the centre of the sausage; they be- 
come paler ia colour, and they are found to | 
contain free lactic acid, or lactate of ammonia; 
products which are always formed during | 
the putrefaction of animal and vegetative | 
matters, Boiling water and alcohol destroy 
the poisonous principle. Colia has shown | 
that muscle, urise, cheese, cerebral sub- | 
stance, and other matters io a state of putre-| 
faction when placed in contact with sugar, | 
cause it to putrefy or ferment. 
of dissection wounds proves thata substance | 
is produced from the putrefying Llood which | 
is capable of communicating the same action 
to sound blood, exactly in a manner analo- 
gous to the influence exercised by putrefy ing 
gluten upon a solution of sugar. Poisons of | 





The instance 


der both inert. 
‘water boils, contact with alcohol, 


which we bave meationed, Another analogy 
is found between the virus of diseases and 
putrefaction, viz., that the same causes ren- 
The temperature at which 
acids, 
salts of mercury, &c., completely destroy 
their action, It is obvious, from the contem- 
plation of the phenomena which occur when 
the matter of small-pox is mixed with the 
blood, that a change or transformation takes 
place ia that duid, which is aot arrested until 
all the particles which are capable of change 
have uodergone the metamorphoses, This is 
precisely characteristic of fermentation and 


| putrefactioo—the action commenced is com- 


municated to the neighbouring particles by 
contact. These changes are so analogous, 
and therefore so chemical, that none but a 
person unaccustomed to view such trans- 
formations will ascribe them to a vital 


action, This priaciple is only knowa to us 


| through the peculiar iostrumeats or organs 


which are its movers. But whatever kiod 


| of action a substance presents, if it is not 


revealed by any visible form—if we canaot 
perceive any orgaa from which the impulse 
of the movement, or of the transformation, 


| proceeds, we are certain thatit does not live; 


its action is then purely chemical, aod is 
more or less modified by heat, &c. It is thus 


| that the vital force modifies the effect of che- 


mical action, All those substances which 
we term food, and all the bodies formed from 
them, are chemical combinations, in which 
the vital force has no other resistance to 
overcome in producing the elements of the 
organs,thaa the chemical forces which maia- 
tain them io union, 

All the facts with which we are acquaint- 
ed, are opposed to the idea that contagious 
These effects, it 
is true, have certain poiats of resemblance 


matter is possessed of life, 


to processes in the animal economy ; but the 
cause of these actious is simply a chemical 
action, which cao neutralise other chemical 





the same nature are generated by the eyatons | actions exercised in a contrary direction, 
in particular diseases. In small-pox, plague, | Some poisous generated in the body, lose 
and syphilis, a minute portion of organic | their power in the stomach, Examples of 
matter is introduced upon the abraded sur-| this are presented in the poisonous matter of 
face of the body of a healthy individual ; | the contagious fever ufcattle, and that ofsmall- 
speedily fever sets in; an eruption appears | pox; the free acid in the stomach destroys 
over the whole body, and poison is prodaced | the alkaliae action of the poison, The 
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poison of sausages is acid, and acts through 
the stomach. 

The parallel between fermentation and the 
generation of disease in the blood is suffi- 
ciently striking; thas yeast, putrefying 
meat, and rennet, in a state of decomposi- 
tion, when introduced into solutions of sugar, 
effect the transformation of the substance 
without being themselves regenerated. In 
the same manner, miasms and certain con- 
tagions matters produce diseases, by com- 
manicating the state of decomposition, of 
which they themselves are the subject, to 
certain parts of the organism without them- 
selves being reproduced, The disease in 
this state is not contagious ; but when yeast 
is introduced into a mixed liquid containing 
both sugar and glaten, such as wort, the 
act of the decomposition of the sugar effects 
a change in the form and nature of the 
glaten, which is in consequence also sub- 
jected to transformation, The reproduction, 
therefore, of the exciting cause depends 
upou the presence of that substance from 
which it was originally formed, and upon 
the presence of a compound, which is capa- 
ble of being decomposed by contact with 
the exciting body. Susceptibility to con- 
tagious disease indicates the presence of a 
body capable of reproducing, by contact, 
with contagious matter, the matter itself. 
The susceptible cause may be produced io 
the blood by the mode of living; a super- 
abundance of strong and otherwise whole- 
some food, uncleanliness, or the use of de- 
cayed substances. Liebig thus explains the 
distinction between cow-pock and small- 
pox. The action of the virus of cow-pock is 
analogous to that of low yeast; it communi- 
cates its own state of decomposition to a 
matter in the blood, and from a second 
matter is itself regenerated, but by a totally 


different mode of decompusition; the pro- 





duct possesses the mild form, and all the | 
properties of the lymph of cow-pock. The | evidently written by a man of sound practi- 
susceptibility of infection by the virus of! cal information, by one who has pursued 
human small-pox must cease after vaccina- | with ardour the numerous phenomena of the 
tion, for the substance to the presence of | diseases in question, has carefully weighed 
which this susceptibility is owing, has beea | the opinions and researches of other authors, 
removed from the body bya peculiar process | and has left no effort untried to produce as 
of decomposition, artificially excited. But the complete a volume as the state of knowledge 


failure of vaccination in many cases shows 
that the substance may be again generated 





peculiar substance from the system. Con- 
tagious matters may readily gain access to 
the blood through the lungs, where the pro- 
cess of eremacausis is coatinually purefying 
that uid by respiration. Contagion is no- 
thing more than the product of a disease 
undergoing decomposition. Miasm, agaia, is 
the product of the decay or putrefaction of 
apimal and vegetable substances. These 
views enable us to understand how chile. 
rine, and other disinfecting bodies, destroy 
contagion, and prove that their operation 
depends upon their chemical influences, We 
have thus endeavoured to give a brief out- 
line of the contents of this valuable report, 
which may be considered the first attempt 
to grapple with the realities of contagion; 
that mysterious class of agents which bas so 
long constituted the opprobrium medicorum, 
We recommend its careful perasal to all 
who are really interested in the science of 
the profession—to all who are anxious to 
practise medicine as men of knowledge, ia 
opposition to empiries, We cannot conclude 
without congratulating the author upoo the 
admirable manner in which the English 
translation has been executed. 








On Diseases of the Uip-Joint ; with Observa- 
tions on Affections of the Joints in the 
Puerperal State. By Witttam Covtson, 
Surgeon to the Magdalen Hospital, &c. 
With plain and coloured Plates. Second 
Edition, with Alterations and Additions, 

Tue former edition of Mr. Coulson’s work 

on the hip-joint is already well and favour- 

ably known to the profession. The present 
volume, however, considerably enlarged and 
improved by “ alterations and additions,” 
bids fair to become a work of very general 
reference to every practitioner who may be 
called upon to treat the very distressing 
group of diseases which form the subject of 
the author's investigations. The work is 


in this department of pathology admits. 
To furoish our readers with the means of 


in the same individual, so that he mayagain forming an opinion upon the nature of the 


become liable to contagion ; and a second or 
a third vacciaation will again remove the 





work, we will indicate the plan which the 
author has pursued in developing his sab- 
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ject. Ia the first chapter, “ On Inflamma- | such a view of the subject, it is evident thet 
‘tion of the Hip-joint,” the symptoms are|the osseous tissue is an organisation en- 
fully and ably detailed, and are suceeeded | dowed with a high degree of vascularity ; 
by separate sections on the “ Morbid Ajna-/| that the vessels of the epiphysis of a bone 
tomy,” “ Pathology,” “ Causes,” and on/ enjoy in the young subject a maximum of 
the “ Treatment” of the disease. activity, in order to enable them to perform 

The second chapter is engaged by the con- | the threefold office, of supplying the means 
sideration of the “ Nervous Affections of | of nutrition to the growing bone, of fulfilling 
the Hip-joiat,” comprising “ Hysterical ‘the fuactions of nutrition and growth to the 
Affections,” “ Sciatica,” and * Paraly tic | cartilage, and of supplying the synovial 
Affections of the Lower Extremity.” A | membrane to the extent necessary for the 
third chapter is devoted to the majignant | secretion of the synovial fuid, Cartilage, 
diseases of the hip-joint; viz., Carcinoma, on the other hand, and the synovial invest- 
Fungus Hematodes, aod Medullary Ex0s-| ment of cartilage in its normal state, are 
tosis, The fourth chapter includes * Con- 
genital Affections of the Jvint,” viz. “ Con- ‘ 
geoital Displacement of the Femur,” and | have as yet been traced into their structure, 
 Osseous and Muscular Malformations.” | they are nourished by the liquor sanguinis, 
And the fifth chapter, the “ Puerperal Af-| which permeates their texture under the 
fections of the Joints,” describing their! jaguence of endosmusis. From this view of 
“ symptoms,” “* morbid anatomy,” “ patho-| ine nature of the structures in health, theory 
logy,” “ causes,” and “ treatment,” 

In the section on the pathology of disease 
of the hip-joiot, the author discusses the | 
two opinivns relative to the origin of the | he morbid condition of the bone disturbs 
scrofulovs form of this affection; the one | the nutritive functions of the cartilage, and 
more generally received and having for its| (his suffers secondarily, while, perhaps, in- 
cs aeetiagpaangg Albers, Rust, Sir Ben- dications of visible disease in the osscous 
oe ebeneenad ot sap aan ake | structure are scarcely detectable. Again, 
other, from “ the appearances which I hav e| 
observed on dissection in the earliest stage | 
of the disease, lead me, on the contrary, to | becomes a source of irritation to those which 





| extra-vascular, no vessels carrying red blood 


would seem to indicate a physiological rea- 
son for the origin of the lesion in the bone ; 


the first movements of lesion of a bone 


affecting equally the surrounding textures, 


infer that the disease commences most fre- are well supplied with vessels. The syno- 


quently in the synovial membrane, that the | via) membrane of the ligamentum teres so 


round ligament is very early destroyed, an | ; 
_ bundantly lied h blood b 
that the disease of the cartilage and bone | ee ea ood by one or 
usually follows that of the membrane.” 
Mr. Coulson thinks his opinion confirmed | : 
by acase which occurred to Mr, Key, where | &°Sted, inflamed, as in Mr, Key's case, but 
the synovial membrane investing the liga-| the bone might as yet be unmarked by the 


two large arterial twigs, would in this case 


be the first to suffer; it would become con- 





mentum teres was exceedingly vascular, and | traces of disease, 
was accompanied by an ulcerated spot upon This, we say, is the kind of reasoning 
the cartilage covering the head of the femur; 7 
by the observations of Cruveilhier, and by 
several cases which have fallen under his 
own eye in the course of an extensive prac- site to that of the author, Our readers, on 
tice. perusing the work, might, on the other 
Ia determining a question of this kind by | hand, be induced to think with Mr. Coul- 
means of the laws which regulate the sci- son, and we feel quite satisfied that we can 
ence of pathology, or, in other words, the 
physiology of disease, it is exceedingly im- 
portant to be thoroughly conversant with the 
minute structure and the physiological phe-| with practical information, and a valuable 
nomena of the component textures of the | text-book for reference in the diagnosis 
system in their normal condition. Taking | and treatment of diseases of the hip-joiat, 


which would induce us to take side with 


the majority, and entertain aa opinion oppo- 


safely recommend his volume to their criti- 
visms. They will fiad it to be well stored 
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EXCISION OF THE HEAD OF THE HUMERUS, 


J. M., shoemaker, married, aged 28, of 
sober habits, swarthy complexion and mid- 
die stature, was admitted October 15, under 
the care of Mr. Liston, on account of disease 
of the shoulder-joint. He has always been 
healthy and well until the last few years, and 
has never had a day's illness, except what 
has been caused by the affection now com- 
plained of. He has for many years noticed 
great weakness and pain, from continued 
exercise, in the left arm; and, indeed, he re- 
collects that, even when a boy, he never could 
use the left arm in the raised position, as 
in cleaning windows, without becoming un- 
usually fatigued, and feeling an aching pain 
in the shoulder. He is not aware of having 
received any injury at this, or at any subse- 
queat period, which could account for the 
symptoms; and he always considered that 
the weakness was “ natural to him.” After 
working at his trade, he always found his 
left shoulder and arm ache for some time ; 
and though he could lift weights readily with 
it, or, in short, do anything with the limb 
hanging by his side, he soon felt fatigued in 
his left shoulder whenever he was obliged to 
throw out his hands, as in stretching, or to 
work with the elbows at all raised. It is 
now about four years since that he bas suf- 
fered so much pain as to make him consider 
the matter of any consequence. At that 
period a dull gnawing, aching pain began to 
be felt in the shoulder extending dowa the 
arm, and often also in the bend of the elbow. 
At first this pain was at considerable inter- 
vals; but as he still continued his work it 
recurred more and more frequently, increas- 
ing at the same time in severity until about 
two years since, when he was forced to give 
up work altogether, At this period he says 
his shoulder and arm were wasted and thin, 
and constantly felt as if they were colder 
than the opposite side. There was also ten- 
derness when he pressed his finger under the 
point of the shoulder, and nowhere else. He 
was obliged to keep his hand in a sling, and 
« if,” as he expresses himself, “* he attempted 
to use it, his arm fell to his side as if dead.” 
After taking medicines and using embroca- 
tions, supplied from a dispensary which he 
attended for a short time, he applied to and 
was admitted into St. Thomas's Hospital. 
Here he remained for five weeks, keeping his 
arm quiet, and rubbing croton oil occasion- 
ally over the shoulder, so as to keep upa 
copious and painful eruption. He then left 
the hospital unrelieved, and entered St. Bar- 
tholomew's, where he remained about fifteen 
weeks; first under the care of a physician, 
who ordered cupping, leeching, and electri- 
city, without effect; and then under Mr, 
Stanley, who bound his arm firmly to his 
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side, and kept a blister open over the shoul- 
der for several weeks. When he went out of 
the hospital, which he did, to enter Islington 
workhouse, he says he was somewhat re- 
lieved. He, however, still continued to feel 
pain, though of a less severe character, and 
he could not use the limb without great suf- 
fering. He also says that when any one 
moved his arm about, he felt the shoulder 
grate as if the joint were gritty. After being 
in the workhouse some time, he was directed 
to commence using his arm again as much as 
possible. The cousequence was, that about 
eight months ago his shoulder became very 
painful, hot and tender, and a swel.ing began 
to fourm, and gradually increased for about 
four months; when, having attained the size 
of a hen’s egg, it was opened at the back of 
the shoulder. A large quantity of curdy 
matter escaped, and a similar fuid has conti- 
nued to be discharged from that time to the 
present. The patient says that he has suf- 
fered much more pain ia the limb since the 
abscess was opened than he did before ; and 
of late it has extended as far as the wrist, 
and the back of the hand. His health has 
suffered from the discharge ; and he has lost 
both strength and flesh, though his appetite 
continues to be pretty good. The symptoms 
on admission are, constant gnawing pain in 
the shoulder, Ac., as hefore described, worse 
at night than in the day, and increased on 
motion, and more particularly by abduction 
of the limb. Tenderness over the region of 
the shoulder-joint and head of the humerus, 
and considerable loss of power in the whole 
extremity. Besides this, there is wasting of 
the arm and forearm; flatness of the shoul- 
der, and crepitation when the head of the 
humerus is made to rotate against the glenoid 
cavity. There is a small opening on the 
posterior aspect of the joint, which leads to a 
sinus running in the direction of the head of 
the humerus: this Mr, Liston enlarged with 
a bistoury, and putting his finger into the 
wound, he could feel the exposed and rough 
bone to a considerable extent. The discharge 
is of a fortid odour. The patient's bowels 
are open; the tongue clean; appetite pretty 
good ; urise natural. 

Oct. 20. Mr. Liston considering this a 
favourable case for excision of the diseased 
parts of bone, determined on performing the 
operation in a few days, 

26. The patient being placed in the sitting 
position, with the left arm and shoulder ex- 
posed and free, Mr. Liston commenced the 
operation by entering his bistoury deeply 
beneath and behind the acromion, and cutting 
upon the head of the humerus vertically 
downwards to the extent of about three 
inches. From the upper angle of this inci- 
sion he cut horizontally forwards, making 
another incision at right angles to the first, 
and about two inches in length. The thick 
angular flap thus marked out was dissected 


away from the bone, and held back whilst 
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the shoulder-joint was more freely exposed 
and opened from behind. The operator then 
taking hold of the arm, and drawing it forei- 
bly across the chest, caused the diseased 
head of the humerus to be dislocated from the 
glenoid cavity, and appear out of the wound. 
The saw was at first applied to the neck of 
the bone, but finding that by this means an 
abscess in the head of it was opened, Mr. 
Liston made a fresh section of the shaft a 
little lower down, and removed the whole of 
the diseased parts. As the glenoid cavity 
felt smooth and healthy to the finger, none of 
the scapula was removed, and the patient was 
conveyed to bed, lint soaked in cold water 
having been first applied over the wound. 
Only two arteries required ligature. Six 
hours after the operation, all hemorrhage 
having ceased, the coagula were cleared 
away, and the wound brought together, and 
retained in position by three poiats of inter- 
rupted suture and strips of isinglass plaster. 

27. Patient passed a restless night, and is 
flushed and feverish this morning; pulse 
frequent, skin hot, tongue furred. Diffuse 
redness and tenderness in the neighbourhood 
of the wound ; bowels open. He was ordered 
to take two tablespoonsful of the following 
mixture every two hours :—Three grains of 
extract of aconite, and six ounces of camphor 
mixture. Low diet. The sutures were re- 
moved, and hot fomentations frequently ap- 
plied to the shoulder. 

28. Less feverish; pulse still rapid, 120, 
though softer; heat and redness about the 
shoulder diminished. The patient passed a 
sleepless night, and is very restless and irri- 
table: he seems to think it impossible that 
he should recover. To have an eighth of a 
grain of muriate of morphia two or three 
times a-day. 

29. Better; pulse 96, soft; tongue clean ; 
bowels open; slept a little last night; pain 
much less severe; redness about the wound 
very slight; fomentations continued occa- 
sionally. 

31. Going on favourably; the wound is 
no longer red and irritable ; suppuration is 
proceeding, and the sloughs are daily sepa- 
rating with the discharge; red-wash dress- 
ings ; spirits better. To have a quart of beef- 
tea, two eggs, Ac. daily. 

Nov. 2. Appears pale, and rather weak- 
ened by the discharge, which is copious, 
rather offensive, and mixed with slough and 
gritty matter; perspires freely at night; 
pulse rather weaker; skin cool. To havea 
mutton-chop daily ; and a draught, consist- 
ing of bark and dilute sulphuric acid, twice 
a-day. 

6. Wound closing gradually; discharge 
healthy : patient takes a pinot of porter daily. 
The arm is now kept fixed to the side ina 
perpendicular position, with the forearm 
across the chest, by means of Desault’s band- 
age for fractured clavicle. 

20, Some prominent granulations touched 





= sulphate of copper. Two pints of porter 
ily. 

28. Nearly well; continue the bandage 
and sling; health much better; has now 
some colour in his cheeks, and is in good 
spirits. 

Dec. 8. Wound has been completely closed 
for upwards of a week; the shoulder feels 
very comfortable, and free from pain ; gene- 
ral health very good. 

14. Discharged cured. The patient is 
now in excellent health, compared with what 
he has experienced for a long period back ; 
he never suffers from any pain in the shoul- 
der, and “ feels quite another man ;”" he still 
has his arm bandaged to his side, and sup- 
ported by a sling, Mr. Liston not wishing 
that he should be premature in trying to 
regain the use of the limb. 





DISLOCATION OF THE HEAD OF THE FEMUR 
INTO THE THYROID FORAMEN. 

L. B., a small shopkeeper, aged 42 years, 
was admitted Nov. 11, 1840, under Mr. Lis- 
ton, about 11, a.m., with dislocation of the hip. 
He is rather above the middle height; spare 
habit of body, but tolerably muscular ; in the 
enjoyment of excellent health. 

Whilst walking in the streets yesterday 
evening, about nine o'clock, his foot slipped, 
he thinks, over some orange-peel, and, after 
making a stumble forwards, he fell into the 
kennel, striking his right hip against the 
kerbstone. The accident happened so sud- 
denly, that he does not know whether his 
feet were much separated when he slipped; 
he used great exertion at the time to prevent 
himself from falling. He felt some pain from 
the blow, but not very much, and be was not 
aware at first that he had injured himself to 
any extent. When he attempted to get up, 
he found he could not use the limb in the 
least; he was taken home and put to bed, 
but he could not sleep, owing to severe pain 
in the groin. This morning, as the pain con- 
tinued, he sent for medical advice, and was 
recommended to come to the hospital. When 
the patient's clothes were removed, and he 
was made to stand as well as he could, the 
following appearances presented themselves : 
—The body was inclined forwards, and 
slightly to the right side, and any attempt to 
assume the upright position caused great 
pain in the groin; the right thigh was some- 
what advanced in front of the other, and con- 
siderably abducted from the middle line ; 
measuring, from the anterior superior spinous 
process of the ilium to the patella, it was 
fully two inches longer than the sound thigh. 
There was a deep, abrupt hollow in the si- 
tuation of the trochanter major, and unnatu- 
ral fulness and prominence of the inner part 
of the thizh close to the scrotum; the foot 
rested nearly flat on the ground, but turned 
slightly outwards. On further examination, 
it was found that a hard, round, prominence 
existed in the upper and inner part of the 
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OPERATION FOR BRONCHOCELE. 


thigh, apparently under the adductor mus- 
cles, whilst the trochanter major could not 
be felt even when the fingers were pressed 
firmiy into the hollow before mentioned. 
With regard to the motions of the joint, they 
were all more or less abridged; the thigh 
could be flexed upon the pelvis, and could 
also be still further abducted from the oppo- 
site limb ; but it could not be drawn back- 
wards, nor made to approach the middle line, 
The patient suffered considerable pain in the 
groin and inner side of the thigh, increased 
by motion. The case was evidently one of 
dislocation of the hip into the thyroid fora- 
men. Reduction was effected in the follow- 
ing way :—The patient was first laid on the 
left side, a matiress having been placed on 
the floor of the operating theatre in such a 
situation, that the pulleys might be fixed in 
the requisite direction. A broad wet roller 
was applied round the thigh immediately 
above the knee, and a broad leather belt, 
with straps attached, was firmly buckled 
over this; the compound pulleys were then 
hooked by one extremity to rings in the lea- 
ther straps, and by the other to a staple 
firmly fixed. Counter extension was effected 
by means of a perinwal band, passed between 
the scrotum and thigh on the affected side, 


communicated to 
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rapidly within the last two years ; it is now 
about the size of a small orange, situated in 
front of the sterno-mastoid, and extending 
from the clavicle nearly to the lower jaw ; 
it is soft, slightly moveable, and not adherent 
to the skin ; the pulsation of the carotid is 
it, when pressure is made 
on it backwards, but not when the tumour is 
grasped in the fiogers placed on each side, 


| The child does not suffer any pain in it, nor 


and fixed to a firm staple behind the patient's | 


shoulder. A long towel was also passed 
round the ends of the perinw.! band (oppo- 
site the crista of the ilium), and round the 
pelvis itself, and held by an assistant placed 
on the left of the patient. Mr. Liston stood 


does it impede respiration, except when she 
laughs, and then it appears to press upon 
the windpipe; there is no tenderness over 
the tumour, and the skin is of its natural co- 
lour; the general health is pretty good ; 
bowels regular. 

Oct. 26. Mr. Liston having determined to 
tie the tumour, proceeded to perform the ope- 
ration to-day. An incision was made over 
the tumour, extending through the skin, ia 
the direction of the sterno-mastoid ; the inte- 
guments were then dissected away from the 
subjacent growth, and held aside by assist- 
ants, so as to expose fully the base of the 
tumour. Mr. Liston then passed ligatures 
at the base of the tumour in the same manner 
that he employs them in erectile tumours, 
and fairly strangulated the diseased growth. 
There was pretty smart venous hemorrhage 
during the operation, but this was stopped as 
soon as the ligatures were tied, by wrapping 
a strip of dry lint round the neck of the bron- 
chocele ; the patient was then put to bed; 


,cold water to be applied over the part at 


on the patient's right with a broad belt passed | 


uoder the thigh, by which to lft the bone up, 
when it was sufliciently drawn from the thy- 
roid foramen. Extension was now made 
slowly and steadily, and whilst an assistant 
carried the whole limb across the oppo- 
site one, Mr. Liston raised the thigh by the 
broad belt, at the same time pressing the 
pelvis downwards in the opposite direction 
with his knee ; by this means the reduction 
was easily accomplished, No noise was 
audible, but the patient was immediately 
sensible of a tearing feeling, and then the 
limb felt easy. The apparatus being re- 
moved, it was ascertained that the motions 
of the limb were restored, whilst all defor- 
mity had disappeared. The limb was mea- 
sured and found to be of the same length as 
the other, although it still looked rather 
longer. He was discharged cured in a few 
days, with orders to keep his limb rested, 
and not walk much for some time. 





BRONCHOCELE TREATED BY LIGATURE. 

F. G., an exceedingly diminutive, little 
girl, 13 years of age, was admitted October 
13th, with a large bronchocele, which her 
friends wish to have removed, in consequence, 
principally, of the disigurement which it 
causes, She has always had a slight swell- 
ing in the neck a little on the right side of 


short intervals. 

27. The patient slept tolerably well last 
night. She complains this morning of some 
pain in the throat and head; bowels not 
opened since yesterday morning; tongue 
white; pulse frequent; still some bleeding 
when the patient coughs, To take a dose of 
castor.oil directly. 

28. More comfortable ; much less pain in 
the tumour, which is now getting darker- 
coloured ; still slight oozing ef blood occa- 
sionally. 

31. Going on well; the tamour is now 
quite dry and black on the surface, and 
smells offensively ; bowels kept open once a- 
day, by giving a dose of castor oil in the 
morning. 

Nov. 2. Hawmorrhage came on suddenly 
this morning at five o'clock ; nearly half a 
pint was lost before it was arrested; the 
patient fainted ; a piece of lint was wound 
firmly round the base of the tamour, and the 
hemorrhage thus completely commanded. 
Wine and water, in small quantities, at fre- 
quent intervals, until the patient recovers. 

11. Has been going on well since last 
report. She has been much relieved by the 
removal of the dead parts of the tumour; 
nearly the whole of it has now separated, 
and the wound appeared quite clean and 
healthy this morning, and was dressed as 
usual, About one, p.m., whilst the child 


the middie live, which has increased very | was eating her diuner, bleeding suddenly 
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came on, and that so rapidly, that several 
ounces were lost before assistance could be 
obtained. It was found that the hemorrhage 
was venous, and proceeded from the upper 
angle of the wound ; it was sooa checked by 
the application of cold, and then a graduated 
compress and roller were applied, and the 
child, who was faint and frightened, put to 


25. Discharged. To attend as an out- 
patient. 

Dec. 4. Patient came today. Wound 
healed, with the exception of a very small 
part, which is dressed with a weak solution 
of sulphate of copper. There is still a little 
fulness and pufliness around the cicatrix 
To have a draught containing iodide of iron 
twice a-day. 





STRANGULATED INGUINAL HERNIA.— 
OPERATION, 


Cuarntes Grecory, a_ healthy-looking 
young man, admitted Nov. 29, 1540: he isa 
baker by trade, and has to stoop over the 
trough fora length of time together, using 
considerable exertion in kneading: to this 
he attributes the fact, that he has laboured 
under hernia for nearly four years. 

The rupture has frequently descended, bat 
he has always been able to put it back, with 
the exception of a small portion which al- 
ways remained in the upper part. He has 
always worn a truss when walking about, 
until within the last four months, when it be 





came unfit for use, and he did not get 
another. On the night of the 28th, about | 


pain in the abdomen are better than they were 
in the night. 

The patient complains of nausea, but has 
not vomited lately; he is occasionally an- 
noyed with hiccough. 

Immediately on the patient's admission he 
was made to lie on a bed, with his shoulders 
slightly raised, and his right thigh lifted by 
an assistant, and somewhat rotated to the 
opposite side. 

The taxis was then tried for some minutes 
in the direction of the inguinal canal, the 
right hand grasping the tumour, and pressing 
gradually, whilst the neck of the hernia was 
steadied with the fingers and thumb of the 
left hand ; as no impression was made, the 
patient was then put into a hot bath (106 
Fahr.), and allowed to remain there until he 
felt quite faint ; this happened in about half 
an hour, when another attempt was made to 
reduce che swelling, but equally unsuccess- 
fully. Mr. Liston was then sent for, and the 
patient informed that an operation would be 
necessary, unless the tumour could be pushed 
back; Mr. Liston arrived about half-past 
one, P.M., and after trying the taxis, and per- 
ceiving that the hernia was unyielding, he at 
once proceeded to operate. An incision was 
made, about three and a half inches long, 
over the prominence of the swelling, com- 
mencing opposite the upper extremity of its 
neck ; this divided the skin and some cellu- 
lar membrane, together with two arteries, 
which were immediately ligatared; some 
more membrane (spermatic fascia) was then 
divided, and the external abdominal ring 
arrived at; this appeared and felt so tight, 


twelve o'clock, he slipped in consequence of | that Mr. Liston introduced a curved probe- 
the frost, and using great exertion to save | pointed bistoury under it, and divided the 
himself from falling, he suddenly felt the | fibres of the external oblique tendon upwards; 
hernia come down with a painful sensation. | he then attempted to reduce the hernia, but 
He went home and tried to reduce it, but| without succeeding, owing to the farther 
without his usual success: a friend who was | stricture. He then opened the hernial sac, 
with him also tried to put it back, but with | about one-third down the tumour, by pinch- 
the same result. He vomited several times! ing up a small portion with the forceps, and 
during the night and morning; his bowels | cutting it out with the knife held horizon- 
were moved about two o'clock, a.M.; some | tally. On slitting the sac upwards, a quan- 
pain and soreness have lately made their ap- | tity of straw-coloured serum escaped, and a 
pearance in the lower part of the belly. portion of the omentum considerably con- 

Present state: a hard, tense, rounded | gested appeared in the opening. Examining 
swelling, about the size of a large orange, | this, Mr. Liston found numerous strong and 
occupies the upper part of the scrotum on | apparently old adhesions connecting it to the 
the right side; and extends upwards and | sac; dividing one or two bands, he discovered 
outwards, by a narrow neck, in the direction |a knuckle of intestine of a dark-purplish, 
of the inguinal canal. Impetus on coughing | brown colour behind the omentum; he then 
is felt when the neck of the tumour is grasped, | passed his forefinger upwards, guided by the 
but not the slightest feeling of the kind can | gut, in search of the seat of stricture; the 








be ascertained when the whole back, or lower 
part of the swelling, is taken hold of. The 
cord cannot be felt in the inguinal cana). 
The right testicle somewhat enlarged (having 
been lately much inflamed), together with the 
epididymis, and commencement of the sper- 
matic cord, is distinguished at the lower part 
of the scrotum, behind and beneath the ber- 
nial tumour; there is some pain and tender- 

ness in the swelling ; but both this and the | 


| 


finger was, however, almost immediately 
stopped by what seemed to be a membranous 
partition. 

The operator then opened the sac again 
nearer the abdominal ring, and in doing so ex- 
posed more omentum and bowel, which was 
not, however, in the same congested state 
as that beneath it, though it was somewhat 
darker than natural. Agaio, the forefinger 
was passed into the sac, and, being directed 
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downwards, it was soon discovered that there 
existed a tight stricture in the sac itself (pro- 
bably the former neck of the hernia), which 
divided the cavity into two portions, as if by 
a septum; this was divided by the curved 
bistoury, thus laying the two openings in the 
sac into one; i iately that this was 
done, the contents came forward, and it was 
at once apparent that, though there were 
several inches of gut outside the ring, there 
was only a small knuckle of it strangulated. 
This was marked by a deep constriction in 
the bowel (as also in the protruded omentum ), 
corresponding with the stricture in the sac 
just divided ; it was likewise clear that no 
further stricture ined, and, consequently, 
the whole of the protruded bowel and part of 
the omentum were returned into the cavity 
ofthe abdomen. A large portion of omentum, 
however, which was attached by many adhe- 
sions to the sac, was left unreduced. The 
patient complained of feeling rather sick and 
faint after the operation; pulse 98, inter- 
mittent. 

12, P.M. The patient has slept since the 
operation, and is free from pain, except in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the wound ; 
pulse 100, full and firm, but compressible ; 
face rather flushed; mouth dry; thirsty. 
To have alittle cool gruel. 

Nov. 30, 10, a.m. Slept tolerably well ; 
troubled with a cough, which he has had 
for some days; pulse 100, softer than it was 
last night ; bowels have not yet been moved. 
To have a clyster, containing an ounce of 
castor-oil and an ounce of olive-oil to a pint 
of gruel. 

Kk Tincture of digitalis, Sas ; 

Compound tincture of camphor, 33s ; 

Spirit of nitric ather, Siii ; 

Mucilage of acacia, 358 ; 

Water, Zxvi. Two or three table- 
spoonfuls to be taken whenever the cough is 
troublesome. 

10, p.m. the enema caused a moderate 
motion; bas a little tenderness on pressure 
over the neighbourhood of the wound ; pulse 
112. To have another clyster, as before. 

Dec. 1. The patient has slept comfortably ; 
pulse 100; no pain in the abdomen; great 
eaedema of scrotum. Repeat the enema this 
afternoon. 

2. A slight blush of redness and glazed 
state of the skin just around the wound ; 
pulse 96 ; the bandage and compress were 
removed, and the suture snipped and drawn 
out; there is a large quantity of lymph 
thrown out over the projecting pieces of 
omentum ; cedema of scrotum somewhat di- 
minished; warm-water dressing applied to 
the wound. 

3. Bowels moved by the  castor-oil ; 
pulse 90 ; no pain; cough rather better; the 
lips of the wound have separated consider- 
ably, and the omentum covered with lymph 
projects more than it did yesterday, W r.ter- 
dressing. 





7. Several sloughs caused by the pressure of 
the pad over the situation of the internal ring 
are now separating from the granulations ; 
discharge less foetid; the patient in good 
health and spirits ; pulse 90. 

14. A healthy-looking sore is now left, 
which is cicatrising all round the edges 
under the use of zitic lotion. Full diet. 

20. Lotion changed to the following, the 
granulations being rather prominent :— 

Kk Sulphate of copper, gr. vj; 
Armenian bole, gr. x ; 
Camphor mixture, Zvj. Mix for a 
lotion. 
Jan. 10. Discharged cured, 
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Te the Editor of Tue Lancer, 


Sir :—I know not whether my Lord Mor- 
peth peruses the pages of Tae Lancer; sere 
Il am, however, that either be, or some other 
of her Majesty's ministers, ought to look ia 
time after the Irish Medical Corporations, 
before their property is surreptitiously made 
away with and distributed; at least, if 
“the councillors of the Medical Association 
of Ireland” have as much influence among 
the rest as they exhibit in the College of 
Surgeons. If this precaution be not ob- 
served, I doubt if much, if any, of the 
* moveables” of the old corporations, shall 
be available to whatever new institutions 
are to replace them, This remark is sug- 
gested by another job, that has just been 
perpetrated, under the sanction of some 
leading “* councillers.” Notwithstanding a 
deprecatory notice that recently app-ared in 
Tue Lancet, the tyrant-school majority, led 
on by the councillors aforesaid, have just 
voted 250 guineas to the court of censors, 
for “ their extraordinary services during the 
past year;” their extraordinary services 
being, that they passed some ten licentiates 
more than during the previous year. This 
is the first time that a mercenary reward has 
been attempted within the college : hitherto 
every office, though eagerly sought for, was 
merely honorary. Doubtless you will con- 
clude from this, Sir, that the funds are in 4 
most favourable, overfowing condition! No 
such thing! The college has no estates oor 
income, but from fees payable on the registra- 
tion of pupils, upon the obtaining the licence, 
aod upon the entrance into the membership. 
All returo from the last source has totally 
ceased ; for the tyrant schoolmen have deter- 
mined to resist all attempts to modify the pre- 
sent ballot, which, contrary to charter, gives 
power to exclude to one-third, instead of the 
majority of voters; a power which they ez- 
ercise, for reasons easily divined, without re- 
morse or coascience, It requires no witch, 
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like James Cusack, who is always crying that 
the fear of college bankruptcy is before his 
eyes (and yet he countenances every extra- 
ordinary expenditure aod extravagance), to 
perceive that the income of the college will 
800a seriously diminish, when the —- of 
the constantly decreasing number of pe 
enterjng the profession shall be felts aa 

t such is the moment that these honest re- 
‘ormers have selected to act upon a novel, 
mercenary priaciple, that was never contem- 
plated by the charter ; evidencing, as many 
will have it, a determination to divide the 
spoils against the day that the reform reck- 
oping Comes, 

Moreover, the delicacy of the mode ia 


which the money was voted is in just pro-| 


portion to the policy and virtue of the prin- 
ciple involved. Every schoolman, every 
councillor, was in attendance ; may, every 
one of the court of censors themselves had 
the unspeakable effrontery, the despicable 
indecency, to constitute the majority, by 
whose depravity this shamelesss appro- 
priation of public money was perpetrated. 
The generous Maurice Collis, too, the suppie- 
mental member for the present year, lent his 
aid to establish this vicious precedent; a 
precedent that may, indeed, give him pro- 
mise of a paltry prize at the close of the 
year, but a precedent that, duly carried out, 
—and there is no just ground why it should 
not be so carried out,—that wil) assuredly 
lead to the most fraudulent and vicious 
bankruptcy. Bat, Sir, let the names of these 
admirable men figure in juxta-position with 
this creditable transaction— Messrs. Tagert, 
Hatton, Paimer, Benson, Hart, Hargrave. 
The three last are also professors in the col- 
lege school, and, along with Mr. Tagert, are 
coadjutors of Messrs. Jacob and Maunsell, in 
their disinterested efforts in council to rege- 
nerate the profession. One of the court, 


Mr. Adams, the late president, had the de- | 
| was revised and made more perfect. Per- 


cency to absent himself. 

Thus, in a few months, 250 guineas are 
voted, by themselves, to the court of cen- 
sors, for doing nothing ; 100 guineas, as an- 
other pen has informed you, to Councillor 
Williams, the librarian and professor of 
materia medica in the school,* 300 gui- 





* The meddling with the library seems not 
valikely to afford the nucleus of another job. 
Mr. Williams's researches have led to the 


valuable discovery, that there exist in the | 


library nearly 2000 duplicates, These, it is 
suggested by the councillors, may be dis- 
posed of, with great advantage to the insti- 


tation commitied to their trast, at the rate of , 





neas are to be given to Mr. Houston, 
for doing in twenty years what ought to 
be his ordinary duty in one, viz., writing 
a catalogue of the museum of which he 
is curator, Along with these, as an elo- 
quent correspondent in your Journal has in- 
formed the public, a mock professorship ia 
physics bas been established, with a salary 
of 100 guineas; and ao outfit of another 
100 guineas, under pretence of lecturing to 
registered popils for nothing, on a subject 
they are not required to know, but really 
and confessedly for the purpose of indemni- 


| fying Dr. Apjoha, the professor of chemistry 
| ia the college, for lecturing on his proper 


subject to empty benches; and silently aod 
safely introducmg the priaciple of stipen- 
diary professorships in general: such are the 
efforts these “ reformers’ make to keep up 
an unoecessary, useless, and a nuisance staff, 
io their mischievous school, 

These jobs have been casually selected 
from the proceedings of the last few months : 
they amply illustrate and evince the profase 
and lavish expenditure of public money, 
which the councillors and regenerators of 
the profession practise, when they take the 
private interests of themselves or their asso- 
ciates in view. A very striking contrast 
however, is presented, when any object of 
public atility or general welfare is brought 
before them: then all is caution, economy, 
and even penury of the strictest kind. Two 
instances of this nature readily suggest 
themselves, among others which have oc- 
curred pending the self-same period of time, 
Although so generous to the court of cen- 


| sors, to Dr. Apjoha, to Professor Williams, 


to Mr. Houston, “ the college funds were 
too low, indeed, to permit the new catalogue 
of the library to be printed ;” although to 
have it printed was the only object in view, 
in moving for a new catalogue at all; for it 
was objected to priot the old one, teil that 


haps, after all, there is some wisdom io 
Councillor Williams withholding this cata- 
logue from public scrutiny; Mr. Frank 
W hite’s high-flown and classical puff may 
have been but a convenient vebicle whereon 
to carry the money, and Mr. Williams may 


|} be ashamed of this much-lauded Minerva 


offspring of his talents and perseverance. 
The other instance of regard for public 

interests, when an outlay of pablic money 

was required, is contained in the following. 


It is but fair to add, that this is the recon- 
sidered opinion of the councillors; for it 
was at first suggested they might be got rid 


one shilling per volume, The sapientschool-| of at sixpence the volume. This offers a 
men having come to the conclasion, that a consideration that might well be entertained 


circulating library, anda library of reference | 
for a large body of readers, should not, 


possess duplicates, but had better dispose of | 
| bargaia? 


them for the above valuable consideration. 


| by the trustees of all the great public libra- 
ries in the United Kingdom. Quere, Who 
is to be the fortunate purchaser of such a 
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It is nearly twelve months siace that Sir J. 
M‘Gregor, with the laudable desire of pro- 
moting general knowledge among medical 
men, especially medical officers in the army, 
made a proposal to the Dublin College, si- 
mular to that he bad already proffered to the 
Royal of Surgeons, in London, viz., 
“ that if the college would establish two stu- 
dentships in comparative anatomy, zoology, 
botany, mineralogy, and geology, he wouid 
undertake to place at the nomination of the 
college, once in three years, an assistant sur- 
geoncy in the army, as a reward for liberal 
acquiremenots in the sciences enumerated ; 
and that be would use bis influence, without 
doubt of success, with the director-general 
in the navy for a similar premium on his 
part for another.” It is uonecessary to say 
that the London College hastily and gladly 
seized the proffer; and have long since es- 
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imagine you have forsaken the College of 
Surgeons. And be without fear, your doings 
in council will not disable you one whit for 
your ordinary college practice. 

To these recent facts, which however 
amply they may illustrate the virtue and 
wisdom of these self-elected councillors of 
State, io the distribution and a 
of the public purse, I cannot forbear to add 
a third, not a whit less striking than its pre- 
decessors. From motives of the purest eco- 
nomy, the schoolmen cabinet of the college 
have jast determined to discontinue the sci- 
entific re-unions, which have takea place for 
the last two years, and which bave been so 
instrumental ia the spread of a general scien- 
tific taste among the public, and the promo- 
tion of kindly feeling among the digjuncta 
memra of our absurdly-divided profession. 





|\“The fands of the college, however, were 


tablished these foundations at a salary of | not equal to this expensive drain upon them.” 
100/. per annum. Not so the Dublia College, | The apology was plausible enough, as one 
acting under the ministry of the councillors, upon which to smuggle a motion, without 
and the schoolmen, at the head of whom | notice, through a thin college; but some 
are Drs. Jacob, Maanseil, Williams, &c.| there be, who suspect that more profound 
Coldly it was received, and a dead letter it reasons of state policy are at the bottom of 
still remains ia the motiey, interwoven, and | it. The cabinet of councillors and school- 
contradictory absurdities and jobberies of men did not shine before his excellency and 
the college minutes. Although recently the public: monopoly here was out of the 


cushioned by Mr. James Casack’s expe- | question; and a laudably liberal spirit was 
diency vote of doing no good, because we growing rapidly up, which insisted that 
are supposed to be on the eve of change every one, even the youngest licentiate, had 
(the faction however are active and busy a right to present himself here before the 
enough in mischief), the question of the public, if he hadanything worthy to commu- 


studentships was not laid on the shelf, be- nicate. This was a severe shock to a set of 
fore eliciting the economical opinions and men who had well nigh exhausted their little 
determination of these liberal and public- stores of curiosities; and, in their efforts, 
minded councillors and schoolmen. It was too, had cut but a poor figure; nay, more, 
proposed to endow, with a paltry salary of had been eclipsed on their own stage, in the 
60/., each of those appointments, the duties enactments of characters which it were well 
attached to which were to be sufficiently | the geatle public should imagine peculiar 
onerous; no less than two hours’ daily at-|to themselves. Far be it for an homble 
teadance for three years in the museam, | scribe like me to presume to fathom the 
under the curator, making preparations. | depth of a Jacob's sagacity ; bat, certainly, 
This proposition, however, was repeatedly | that the college funds should be so expan- 


negatived, under the plea of economy : * the | sible for one set of objects and so unyielding 
funds of the college could not afford such 
extravagance!” Although in one quarter of 
a year we have seen it could afford 100 gui- 
neas to Mr. Williams, 200 guineas for a 
mock professorship to Dr. Apjohn, 300 gui- 
neas to Mr. Houston, and 250 guineas to the 
court of censors!!! But, then, all these 
were either councillors or schoolmen, vader 
the direct and personal patronage of Drs. 
Jacob and Maunsell, who appropriately 
enough are aided and abetted in all their 
college reform by Jemmy Cusack, whom 
Tue Lancer long since bas celebrated, for as 
profound attainments in the lore of corpora- 
tien jobbery as have ever fallen to the lot of 
one “smal! head to know.”” Truly,saith the 
adage, “ birds of a feather fock together :” 
then, in truth’s name, Jemmy, take to the 
council: boldly mount the wig aod gown. 
Surrounded by your old associates, and en- 
gaged in your old pursuits, you need never 


for another set of objects, is somewhat 
remarkable, 


Pupticota, 





HOW THESE THINGS ARE 
MANAGED IN DUBLIN. 


To the Editer of Tue Lancer. 


Str :—I have always been averse to ap- 
pear in print, being convinced that it is a 
much more politic and wise plan to pursue 
my course, without regard to anything, save 
the attaining of the object which I bave ia 
view, viz., the good of the institation with 
which | am connected. I have, however, 
lately seen my name associated, in your 
Journal, with certain proceedings in our 
College of Surgeons; and although the allu- 
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sions therein contained may not have been 
intended for myself, I feel anxious to pre- 
vent any misconstruction of the motives 
which always have regulated, and always 
shall regulate, my conduct in that body. 1 
hold that the college is only the aggregate 
of its members ; therefore, that the interests 
of the members are, and must be, the interest 
of the college ; and that whatever is opposed 
to the interests of the members, cannot be 
for the good of the college: consequently, 
that the interest of the former ought to be 
upbeld “per fas et nefas.” I hold it idle 
to object to this doctrine, that the interests 
of one section of the members may be at 
variance with those of another: each man 
must stand by his party, be it right or be it 
wrong, and maintain it to lie in the college, 
else no party can hold together for a mo- 
ment, nor any man expect others to protect 
and serve his interests, if he will not dou the 
same by them. Equally futile is it to say, 
that a section of the members, or even the 
whole of them, do not represent the college, 
since they bear bat aa insignificant propor- 
tion—not more thac 1-7 or 1-8—to the licen- 
tiates ; because though the latter are recog- 
nised by the charter, yet they are not of the) 
community, and therefore are not to be con- | 
sidered. It matters little why they are not) 
of the community—they are not; and that is 
enough. It matters not if they are excluded | 
by a corrupt and tyrannical by-law, incon- | 
sistent with the spirit of the charter, — 
sisted in notwithstanding repeated remon- 
strances against it, and upheld by the gross- 
est tergiversation and chicanery. All this 
watters not. While the by-law is preserved, 
the licentiates are kept out legally; and 
while these who exclude them take care to 
keep themselves safe from the reach of the | 
Jaw of the realm, they need not fear; but) 
pursue steadily that wise priociple, that) 
duty ** for myself first; for my party next; 
for the rest, who cares!" And I do assure | 
you, Sir, that this maxim is well understood | 
amongst us; aye! aod—were I not afraid | 
of Messrs. Collis and Beason, I would say— 
* Fore the gods! bravely acted on too ;” io 
a manner to delight you, could you but wit- | 
ness it. We never, for instance, hesitate to | 
do things, to serve the purpose of the mo- 
ment, which might, perhaps, be said to be | 
coatradictory, inconsistent, or disreputable ; 
but which we hold the great objects we 
have io view to justify fully. So we oppose 
to-day the very proposition which we advo- 
cated, or even made, ourselves yesterday— 
we resist on one day, for the very same 
reasons upon which we supported on ano- 
ther: nay, we do not fear to exult in, to 
boast of our inconsistency, and to make a 
present of it to our adversaries—we are 
never at a loss for a crafty story with which 
to entrap the attention, or to alarm the ap- 
preensions and rouse the prejudices of the 
senseless creatures whose noses we com- 
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mand with bonds as persuasive, as ever 
guided the shambling gambols of the stupid 
bear; albeit the brute seems less insensible 
to his degradation, What matter if it prove 
to be a story? it is believed for the nonce; , 
they have neither the sense to detect nor the 
spirit to resent it; and deceived to-day, they 
are deceived again to-morrow. How else 
are they to be managed? We are always 
ready, too, with a precedent for every 
scheme we wish to accomplish. We have 
been, you must kaow, some of us, upon the 
CONTINENT OF Europe; and as this is an an- 
known region to oine-tenths of our party, we 
silence all opposition upon a pinch by the 
simple assertion, “it is so ia Germany.” 
Beyond this there is no appeal ; we are safe 
from detection, and oo one ventures to ques- 
tion our veracity. 

Such is the policy which has guided me 
in the small part which I have taken in the 
affairs of our college; a policy in the wis- 
dom of which I am sure you will concur, 
and by publishing which you will do a 
great service to our body. 

I intended to illustrate the working of 
this admirable system in maintaining the 
interest of the college, but my space will not 
allow it; and I must postpone my purpose 
to another opportunity. I remain, with great 
respect, your obedient servant, 

Janus Kusack. 

Dublin, Jan, 15, 1841, 





MEDICAL REFORM, 


To the Editor of Tae Lancer. 


Sin:—A few months ago, when Mr. War- 
barton’s long-expected Bill was laid before 
the public, Ltook the liberty of suggesting, 
through the medium of your colamns, that it 
would be well for the profession to suspend 
their opinions on it until the one promised 
by Mr. Hawes and the one expected from 
yourself had made their appearance. Mr. 
Hawes’ Bill has been before the public for 
some time, and yours is expected daily ; and 
now is the time for them to make up their 
minds as to what is good or bad in the whole 
three, and to state it. In the mean time, I 
wish to call the attention of the medical 
public to a point of paramount importance, 
which Lam afraid may be overlooked, or at 
this time seem to be unnecessary; I mean 
the necessity of petitioning both Houses of 
Parliament in the same way and in the same 
words as last year. Persons who petitioned 
last year are not to suppose that they have 
done enough, bat ought to petition, year 
after year, until their object is attained. 
Let, then, every medical man, who feels any 
interest in the cause, get ap a petition (drawn 
out as was done last year on foolscap paper), 
and send it to Parliament, no matter whe- 
they there be one name or ove hundred at- 
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tached to it, every petition counts as one. 
Let county electors send their petitions by 
post to the couaty members for presenta- 
‘ion; and let city and borough voters send 
theirs through their respective representa- 
tives, accompanied by letters, requesting 
their earnest attention to the subject whea 
it comes before Parliament. Gentlemen io 
the country, who are personally acquainted 
with members of Parliament and noble 
lords, ought also to write to them with the 
same view; by doing so, the attention of 
those who have to legislate on the subject 
would be as much directed to it as that of 
the members of the medical profession are 
at present. 

Iam still ia hopes that, through the in- 
strumentality of the delegates about to meet 
in London, the trifling differences between 
you, Mr. Warburton, and Mr. Hawes, will 
be made up; and that these gentlemen, who 
have the confidence of all true reformers, 
who sit almost side by side when in the 
House of Commons, anil almost invariably 
vote together when there, will not play into 
the hands of our opponents by opposing 
each other. I would also, with all due de- 
ference, beg to remind the public that 
Joseph Hume is still alive, and a member 
of the House of Commons; and although 
he has aot brought in a Bill on the subject, 
he, as a medical mao, understands it well, 
and will, perhaps, in the end, be of great 
assistance in procuring “a bill of right« ” 
for the medical profession. 

Let, then, our present object be,—peti- 
tions! petitions!! petitions!!! I am, Sir, 
your obedient servant, 

Wa. Simpson, 

110, Guildford street, Jan, 21, 1541. 





THE LANCET. 





London, Saturday, February 6, 1841. 





A Corresronpent informs us, in a jocalar 
note, that “ a contemporary,” which is 
pleased to call Tae Lancer a “ rival,” avows 
its conviction that the affairs of the medical 
profession will no longer be treated with 
neglect, adding, that “ thischange has come, 
“ not from the increased urgency of the case, 
“ nor from any new light cast upon the difii- 
“culties of the question, either hy this 
* Journal or its rival, but, strange condition 
“ of society! because a popular and iofluen- 
“tial periodical, devoted to general lite- 


“ ratare and politics, has admitted the sub- 
No, 910, 





“ ject into its pages.” Medical reform 
would be at a low ebb, indeed, if its 
existence and success depended upon such 
an inconsiderable incident. We do not 
wish in any way to depreciate the de- 
gree of influence or talent with which the 
periodical referred to is conducted; but 
the selection of such a topic for review 
can only be considered a proof of the Editor's 
tact and discernment, for medical reform 
must be infinitely more advantageous to the 
“ Quarterly ” than the “ Review " can be to 
medical reform. 
deeper for the springs of its power and pro- 
gress. With less modesty and more truth 


We mast look mach 


the reviewer may confess, with Pact Louis, 
“T am the fly on the coach, which, without 
“ my buzzing, would still travel onwards, It 
“goes on, my dear friends, and will not 
“ cease. At this hour, running on the level 
“ plain, nothing arrests its course !” 

We gave the reviewer credit for some 
acuteness, and glimpses of enlightenment. 
He admitted the absurdity of the certificate 
system, of the complicated curricula, and of 
the actual examinations. He did not deny 
the fact, that the interests of the present cor- 
porations are opposed to the interests of the 
public. He did not pretend that the in- 
terests of the members were consulted by 
the self-elected councils. But if the reader 
ask himself, at the end of the article, what 
the writer has said, or proposed, and what 
is really, according to his view, the conclu- 
sion of the whole matter, the answer will 
be marvellously difficult and unsatisfactory. 
Reform shrioks in the mind of the writer 
into a narrow compass; it becomes a very 
petty affair; everything is frittered into 
details. It falls into dust from his hands, 
aod is unquickened by a single great prin- 
ciple. Grant that all the reviewer's sugges- 
tions were carried into effect, and who in 
the world would be the better for that? 
Would the student, the practitioner, or the 
public? 

Thousands of medical practitioners have 
petitioned Parliament; the medical profes- 
siou is dissatisied and disorganised; asso- 

22 
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ciations have sprung up in every part of 
the kingdom ; their grievances are oppres- 
sive, and palpable; they are deprived of 
their rights as members of chartered corpo- 
rations; they have neither privileges nor 
protection, The councils of their colleges 
treat them with a derision which has been 
imitated in the unions by the Poor-law Com- 
missioners ; their services have been decried 
by hired authorities ; their offices have been 
dishonoured; they have been threatened 
with degrading competition, and driven by 
the “ tender system ” into disgraceful under- 
takings. The Poor-law Commissioners ride 
rough shod over them. The control of vacci- 
nation, and of every measure connected with 
the public health, has been taken from them, 
The poor are the victims of quackery, igno- 
rance, and delinquent adventurers, and often, 
as Mr. Toocoop has shown, perish for want 
of medical aid ; while the aged, the sick, 
and the helpless, are collected in crowded 
workhouses, and fed upon wretched gruels, 
until epidemics are generated, which deci- 
mate the districts in which they are placed. 

Nothing, we apprehend, can remedy these 
evils but just measures of reform, Abuses 
and monopolies must be abolished. The 
members of the medical corporations must 
be put in possession of their rights. They 
must have a voice in the management of 
their own affairs. They must be united. 
Industry and talent must be rewarded. 
Means must be devised for promoting medi- 
cal science. The poor must not be aban- 
doned in sickness ; they must not be heart- 
lessly sold to the lowest bidder ; they must 
be attended by the same class of educated men 
as attend their wealthy neighbours; and the 
health of the millions of the labouring peo- 
ple must be watched over with as much 
solicitude and skill, as are bestowed upon 
the few thousands of the aristocracy. At 
these beneficent ends all the efforts of re- 
formers aim. At less than this we must 
not aim. 

Great objects of this character should 
awaken the ambition and win the support 
of our great men—if we have any,in the 


medical profession. We could same thosa 
who have gained wealth, rank, literary and 
scientific honours; but here is an opportu- 
nity for doing sometbing better and nobler,— 
for making sacrifices ia a good cause, and 
for gaining the esteem and admiration of 
their brethren. The occasion is great; can 
they rise to the level of its greatness? 
Many munificent acts have been performed 
by members of the medical profession. There 
were Carus, Harvey, Rapcutrre, Mean, and 
others, who devoted large sums to science, 
Dervyrren, although be bad some tricks of 
meanness, when the fortanes of Cuar.es X, 
were overthrown, and the ancient house, to 
which he had devoted himself, had fallen— 
offered to place half bis immense fortune 
at the disposal of the royal exiles. Here 
was certainly an element of greatness, 
of lofty generosity. If the French sur- 
geon's mind could be little upon little oc- 
casions, it could also be great upon great 
occasions. Carmicwaect has recently givea 
five hundred pounds to “ the cause of medical 
reform ;" he is living and amongst us, so we 
refrain from speakiog of the act as it was 
designed. Bat taken in an extended sense, 
and in its bearings upon the happiness of 
mankind, the cause of medical reform is 
the worthiest that can be contemplated. 
What, then, we ask, are the men at the 
head of the medical profession prepared to 
do? Have we no surgeons who, in this 
cause, can equal the generosity of Durvy- 
TREN in a worse cause? What will Sir 
Astiey Cooper do? What will Sir Bensamin 
Bropie do? What will other English sur- 
geons and physicians whom we could name 
do? We do not ask them, as’ Englishmen, 
| to dedicate a fortune to a great object. We 
‘do not ask them for even a single pound, 
But we do hope that they will not much 
longer stand coldly aloof, shabbily pockets 
| ing a few hondreds a-year from the com- 
mencing capital of poor students and prac- 
titioners, but that when they do speak, or 
write on the subject, it will be in a spirit of 
conciliation, justice, and generosity, Let us 
see that they have not altained the station 
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whick they occupy in a liberal profession, 
without one element of liberality. Can they 
not meet reformers half way, and exchange 
usurped power for the spontaneous homage 
and confidence of the medica! practitioners 
of the kingdom? 

We are utterly unable to understand—if 
Sir Bensawin Bropre be the reviewer— 
how, in denying them the right of electing 
their own councils, he could express so little 
regard for the opivion, and so little trust in 
the judgment, of the great body of medical 
practitioners. For to what circumstance is 
Sir Bexsamin Baovie indebted for his pre- 
sent position? To his high connections ? 
Other surgeons less successful have had 
equalinterest. Toaccident? Not entirely. 
To his talents, application, character, and 
scientific labours? If this be the reply, we 
admit its justice; but by whom have his 
talents, character, attainments, and scientific 
labours been appreciated and rewarded? 
Why, by the very men on whom we are told 
he now turns round, denying their capacity 
to govern themselves. He, and his friends 
who stand with him, should be the last ia 
the world to deny the soundness of public 
opinion, and the sagacity of their contempo- 
raries. 

It is with some gratification that we 
open a pamphlet on Medical Reform, by 
Dr. Kidd, Regius Professor of Medicine in 
the University of Oxford, Dr. Ktop has set 
those holding in@uential offices in the pre- 
sent institutions an excellent example. He 
isa partisan of his own university, but he 
rises above petty interests, and perceives 
that the lasting prosperity of Oxford is in- 
dissolubly connected with the public good, 
and with the equitable organisation of the 
profession. Dr. Kipp has not entered 
deeply into the question of medical reform, 
and has not displayed much legislative 
genius in his treatment of the subject, or the 
suggestions which he offers. But he has 
avoided trifling details; and goes in his 
short tract at once to the root of the matter ; 
so that by the abnegation of all selfishness, 
and the great simplicity, clearness, and pu- 


rity of his designs, he approaches that 
standard of moral, if not intellectual, great- 
ness which, we have said, the time requires. 

Dr. Kipp is a fellow of the College of 
Physicians, and the Oxford Regius Profes- 
sor, yet he writes thus of the distinctions in 
the College of Physicians :— 


“ The reason for having made this distinction 
of fellows and licentiates is not apparent; nor 
is it apparent why, in the progress of time, the 
| distinction became so limited, as that none but 
| doctors in medicine of Cambridge and Oxford 
| were admissible as fellows of the college. Of 
| the inteation of such 4 preference there is no 
indication in the original statute of founda- 
}tion, or in the subsequent confirmations of 

that statute ; by which, io order to be quali- 
| fied for a fellowship, it was simply requisite 
that the applicant should be of good morals, 
}und a doctor in medicine of any university, 
| English or foreign: and among the fellows 
in the earlier years of the college many 
| were not merely graduates of foreiga univer- 
| sities, but were, both by birth and extrac- 
tion, themselves foreigners, as has been 
stated to have been the case with reference 
to many of the physicians of London ante- 
cedently to the foundation of the college.” 





It is desirable, he contends, that the in- 
equality of the standard of qualification 
should be removed ; and “ this change would 
“require the establishment of one national 
“ board of examination, which should alone 
** have the power of granting licence to prac- 
“ tise.” 


“ With respect to the fatare condition of 
existing institutions, there appears nothing 
in the least derogatory to their dignity ; nor, 
which is of mach more consequence, to their 
professional utility and efficiency, in consi- 
dering them henceforth as independent sci- 
entific societies ; which, retaining all their 
present members and internal laws, might 
henceforward admit new members by the 
same mode as new members are customa- 
rily admitted to the Royal, Linnean, and 
other scientific societies. Each of the exist- 
ing institutions might still have its own li- 
brary and museum, and its own lectures; 
each might have its own meetings, and pub- 
lish its own transactions; and all, vying with 
each other in the spirit of a liberal emulation, 
might continue to benefit both individuals and 
the public, quite as effectually as under the pre- 
sent system,” 


He disposes, very quietly, of a fallacy ia 
the “ Quarterly Review :"— 





“ To the demand that of every candidate 
for a medical licence, such an examination 
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should be required as might show a dae} solicit all those whose interests are directly 
qualification to practise either as a ‘ physi- implicated in the proposed measure, to exer- 
cian,’ or a ‘ surgeon,’ or as a * general prac-| cise that mutual good-will and forbearance 
titioner,’ there does not seem any reasonable | which ought to mark the proceedings of the 
objection ; nay, it is quite expedient that; members of a liberal profession; in order 
every candidate for a medical liceace should that, on the ove hand, may be manifested 
be so qualified. For, although it is true, as | the single desire of a salutary reform; and, 
is observed in a very judicious and candid | on the other, a similar desire to acquiesce 
article on Medical Reform in the* Quarterly | in such changes as not only the general in- 


Review’ of December, 1540, that very few 
physicians practise surgery in this country ; 
yet, as might have been justly added, had it 


terests of the profession, but of the public 
also, may require. 
“It is equally noble in communities, 


occurred to the writer of that article, it is| in individuals, to acknowledge and amend 
also true that every physician ought to be/ an error, as it is ignoble to persist in it: and 
acquainted with the principles of surgical) it must be admitted by every unprejadiced 





practice. And it is equally true, as indeed 
is implied in the same article, that, even io 
London, all surgeons mast necessarily act 
as physicians in very many of the cases of 
their specific practice ; while, out of Lon- 
don, except ia the very largest provincial 
towns, no surgeon could gain a competence 
were he to confine himself toa practice purely 
surgical. Hence, therefore, it follows that 
every candidate should be qualified for all 
the three branches of medical practice, sioce 
this being granted in the case of the * physi- 
cian’ and * surgeon,’ it must necessarily be 
granted in the case of the* general practi- 
tioner,’ inasmuch as he combines in his own 
practice the practice of the other two.” 


With respect to medical titles, Professor 
Kipp has the following observation :— 


“I know not whether I am correct in 
supposing that there are some among the 
advocates of medical reform who are desirous 
of making the proposed national board the 
source pot oaly of medical licences, but of 
medical titles also ; nor do I koow how such 
a regulation would be regarded by the mem- 
bers of the profession at large. The obvious 
objection to the measure is its apparent in- 
utility: for, provided the board can give a 
licence to practise in any and in all the three 
branches, into which the profession is actu- 
ally and always must be divided, it would 
appear that the essential point is gained, as 
far as individuals are concerned: and, on 
the other hand, no corporate bodies or uni- 
versities need be jealous that the power of 
granting titles or degrees should be extended 
to one additional source of such titles, far- 
ther than from the motive of a consequent di- 
minution of their pecuniary revenues—a motive 
which, at the present day, can hardly be sup- 
posed to influence the members of a liberal in- 
Sstilution in their collective capacity.” 


We conclude our extracts with the fol- 
lowing calm and healing words, which could 
not fall with more grace or efficacy than 
from the lips of the venerable Professor of 


an English university :— 





“Tu the mean time, I would respec.fully 


inquirer that, had all the existing instita- 
tions of the medical profession always ad- 
hered to the spirit of their original founda- 
tions, many of the present evils would have 
been prevented.” 





ROYAL MEDICAL AND CHIRUR.- 
GICAL SOCIETY. 


Tuesday, January 26, 1841. 





Sir B. C, Baopie, President. 


Observations on Vaccination and Small.pex, 
more especially with reference to the theory 
of Vaccine influence, and the relation sub- 
sisting between the Cicatrix and the Cha- 
racter of the Consecutive Variola. By 
Georce Grecory, M.D., Physician to 
the Small-pox Hospital. 


Tue observations of the author, in the pre- 
sent paper, are intended to point out, first, 
the alarming increase of small-pox in the 
metropolis, as shown by the books of the 
Small-pox Hospital; and, secondly, the in- 
sufficiency of the appearance of the cicatrix 
of the former vaccination, as a test of the 
degree of protection afforded by the process, 

Upon the first point, he adduces the fact 
that the admissions in the first three quarters 
of 1840, only amounted to 142, being at the 
rate of 16 per mensem; while in the 25 days 
immediately preceding the reading of the 
paper, they amounted to 93, being at the 
rate of nearly four per diem—a greater 
number than was ever admitted in one month 
since the establishment of the hospital, in 
1746. Of 316 cases, admitted in 1840, 194 
had not been vaccinated, of whom 87 died, 
or 45 percent.! 120 had been vaccinated, 
of whom only eight died, being at the rate of 
7 per cent.; the remaining two had the 
small-pox previously, Of the 316 patients, 
47 were under 5 years of age, of whom 28 
died ; 45, between 5 and 15, of whom 9 
died ; 224 were adults, of whom 58 died, 
The total mortality was 95, or 30 per cent. 
on the gross admissions. 

With reference to the second point, the 
author entered at some length into an ex- 
planation of the causes by which the many 
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observed varieties in the appearance of the 
cicatrix may be explained, and presented 
the society with two series of well-marked 
cases ; in the first of which, severe small-pox 
occurred in cases presenting perfectly normal 
cicatrices ; whilst, in the second, the oppo- 
site anomaly presented itself: the lightest 
and truly varicelloid eruptions co-existing 
with small aod very imperfect cicatrices, 

In the conclusion of his paper, the author 
expresses a doubt of the conclusion, seem- 





ingly derived from the late experiments of 
Mr. Ceeley, of Aylesbury, of the identity of 
the vaccine and variolous poisons, 

Dr. Wesster thought that the conclusion 


against the ravages of this most disgusting 
and fatal disease. 

Dr. Grecory, in answer to the observa- 
tions of Dr. Webster, might remark, that the 
present epidemic was now only in ils com- 
mencement. This epidemic, like that of 
1838, began io the automo; and, as it had 
been proved that epidemic diseases gene- 
rally required six months to fully develop 
themselves, and six months more to recede, 
he calenlated that the present one would 
reach its greatest height in May or June 
next. This epidemic had commenced in 
October, 1840, since which period the ad- 
missions into the Small-pox Hospital had 


come to by the author, io the first paragraph been gradually and steadily increasing ia 
of his valuable paper, respecting the unusual | number, The epidemic of 1833 commenced 
prevaleace and mortality of small-pox, at| in October, 1837, and did not reach its crisis 
the present moment, in the metropolis, was | until the following May; bence it would be 
somewhat erroneous, And, as every obser-| seen that Dr. Webster's calculations were 
vation from Dr, Gregory, on a disease with | altogether fallacious, as they had extended 
which he was so familiar and experienced, | to the whole of the years 1535 and 1840; 
carried great weight with it, especially when | whereas, to be correct, they should have 
considerable alarm existed in the public| been limited to the months in which the 





mind on the subject, Dr. W. begged to) 
offer a few remarks, in opposition to the | 
deductions the author had drawn from 
recevt occurrences at the Small-pox Hos- 
pital. For, although a greater number of | 
patients had been admitted, and more deaths 
had taken place at that institution, duriag | 
last year, than at any similar previous! 
period since its foundation, the result bas | 
beea quite otherwise in the metropolis gene- | 
rally. And, in support of this opinion, Dr. W. 
appealed with the utmost confidence to 
the Registrar-Geoeral’s Report ; a document 
most useful to the medical profession, and 
highly creditable to the Government. In 
these tables, 3817 fatal cases of small-pox, 
or 73} weekly, were recorded to have taken 
place, during 1838, in London, whilst io 
1840 only 1233 deaths occurred; being 
scarcely one-third of the former number, Such 
an incontrovertible fact, notwithstanding 
the admissions and desths at the Smal!-pox 
Hospital, must show that the fears now exist- 
ing were groundless, Statistical conclusions, 
when drawa from a limited number of facts, 
were often very fallacious; bat if obtained 
from the occurrences in a population of up- 
wards of a million and a half, like that of 
the metropolis, they were then of great 
value, and most correct: hence the opinions 
expressed by the author must be taken in a 
limited sense, and by no means as proving 
the general prevalence of smallpox. hl 
was wuch to be regretted that this disease 
has so frequently prevailed after vaccioa- 
tion, as stated by the author ; but, Dr. W. 
trusted, that in many of those cases the 
patients had been imperfectly vaccinated ; 
and he hoped the fact of so many persons 
affected by the secondary small-pox, would 
stimulate those most interested to extend 
genuine vaccination more and more, since it 





was the surest preventive we yet porsessed 


disease had been epidemic. Regarding the 
other statement of Dr. Webster, on the pos- 
sibility of statistics drawn from the Small- 
pox Hospital, being erroneous, when takea 
in reference to the disease in general, he 
might merely remark, that in both the old 
and new Bills of Mortality, the deaths from 
small-pox bore a remarkable correspondence 
in number with those occurring in the insti- 
tution in question. He (Dr. G.) had not as 
yet made any accurate calculativa of the 
comparative numbers affected by this epi- 
demic and that of 1838; but he thought, 
from general recollection, that the latter was 
more severe than the former, 

Dr. Wessres, in addition to the remarks 
made by Dr.Gregory on the epidemic small- 
pox of 1838, would say, that the disease was 
most prevalent in the months of April, May, 
aud Juve of that year, when the average 
weekly deaths were about 88, or 1141 in 
the quarter; whereas, during the same 
mouths of 1840, the average deaths were 
only 13, per week, or 174 in the quartef. 
Thiscontrast was, indeed, truly remarkable. 
Besides, although Dr. G. reported the ad- 
missions and deaths, at the Small-pox Hos- 
pital, to have been very great during last 
December, and up to the present date, ne- 
vertheless, it appeared by the registrar- 
general's tables, that the epidemic was be- 
coming !ess prevalent. In the month of 
December last, the disease was certainly 
more fatal thao during any other month of 
the year; but it was only in the last week 
that the average number of 1535 was actually 
exceeded, when 102 deaths are reported, 
However, it ought to be remembered, when 
the accounts for the year were about being 
closed, that perbaps some deaths were in- 
cluded io this tfty-second report, which 
ought to have been entered in previous re- 
turas ; and such a supposition appeared the 
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more likely, since the deaths from all causes 
were so high as 1377, instead of approximat- 
ing to the average number of previous years, 
or 1013. Again, in the reports of the 9th and 
16th of January of the present year, the 
deaths from smal!-pox were respectively 86 
and 55; thus proving most conclusively that 
the epidemic was rapidly diminishing, not- 
withstanding its great prevalence at the 
Small-pox Hospital, which Dr. Webster be- 
lieved was greatly owing to the excellent ac- 
commodation afforded to the patients ; besides 
the well-known zeal and experience of the 
physician, Dr. G., under whose charge they 
were placed, it was, therefore, not sur- 
prising, if so many cases were sent to that 
institution from all quarters, Before sitting 
down, Dr. W. would ask Dr. Gregory, if he 
still entertained the same confidence in the 
protective influence of cow-pox as he had ex- 
pressed on a former occasion in that society ; 
because it was of importance to hear from | 
80 competent an authority, whether the fears | 
entertained on this point by some of the pro- | 
fession were well-founded or erroneous. | 
He would also like to ascertain what was 
the rate of mortality in those affected by | 
small-pox after vaccination. 

The Presipent remarked, that he thonght | 
Dr. Gregory’s paper, stating, as it did so 
explicitly the comparative mortality in the 
vaccinated, as compared with the unpro- 
tected, had satisfactorily answered both 
these questions. 

Mr. Arnotr requested information as to 
which was the most proper period to per-| 
form vaccination for its full preservative 
powers to be obtained. A case was related 
in the paper of a child, two years and a 
half old, suffering from confuent small- -pox, 
who had been vaccinated at two months old; 
and he himself had seen one case of conse- 
cutive variola in a child, under seven years 
of age, who had been vaccinated at the 
second month. 

Dr. Grecory replied, that it appeared to 
him that the question of the most proper | 
age for vaccination might be drawn into a! 
very small compass. Provided the disease | 
were taken properly,—that there was a good | 
vesicle and areola, with a due degree of | 
constitutional effect,—it mattered not whe- 
ther vaccination were performed at the| 
second, third, or fourth month, or the se-| 
cond, third, or fourth year. The true 
question for consideration was, at what 
period of infantile life vaccination could be 
performed, so as most certainly to ensure | 
success, and to avoid inconvenience to the 
parties. This question had recently been 
forced upon public notice from the interest- 
ing circumstance of the Princess Royal 











very difficult to vaccinate; not from apy 
want of susceptibility in the patient, but 
from the difficulty of inserting the lymph 
properly. This difficulty was more or less 
present until about the fourth month, and 
therefore thie was the period usually chosen ; ; 
for not only was the arm then generally 
plump, bat there were also then no contend- 
ing influences, such as teething, present in 
the constitution. 

Mr, Ceecey agreed, in the main, with 
Dr. Gregory; but he thought that the diffi- 
culty in vaccinating very young children 
was mainly dependent upoa the mode ina 
which the operation was performed, He 
believed that an infant of two or three days 
old might be effectually vaccinated, if the 
lymph were inserted by merely scratching 
the skin on its surface: puncturing in these 
cases would not succeed, 

Dr. Grecory remarked, in answer to a 
question, that there was extreme difficulty 
in determining at what age patients were 
vaccinated, who, having afterwards con- 
tracted small-pox, were admitted into the 
hospital, They generally stated that they 
were vaccinated in early life; but whether 
at the second, sixth, or twelfth month, they 
could not tell, Even parents could give 
no precise information on this point. Thus, 
in a family of ten children, all of whom had 


| been vaccinated, and one of whom had since 


contracted small-pox, and died, the only 
information he could obtain in reference to 
the operation was, that it was duly per- 
formed, in all the cases, by a surgeon at 
Aylesbury, and that one pound one was paid 
for each child, “ not eighteeopence, Mr. 
President,” said Dr. Gregory, “ but one 
pound one.”—(Hear, hear, and laughter.) 
There was avother point, however, upon 
which he would venture to offer more defi- 
nite information, He had observed a num- 
ber of cases of small-pox after vaccination 
when the process had been gone through at 
the seventh, eighth, and tenth year, and 
even at a later period. It appeared to him, 
that of those who were vaccinated at the 
adult age, more took the disease than where 
| the vaccination had been performed in early 
life. Hence he considered the latter period 
more favourable than the former for the 
operation; and he explained this by sup 
posing, that in adult life there existed a 
greater mass of fluids to be properly im- 
pregnated than in the infant state. He 


| would wish to ask a question of the society, 


and this had reference to the new matter,— 
the variolo-vaccine, as it had been termed, 
and which had been extensively employed 
in practice since 1839,—Had the members 


|of the society had any experience of this 





being bern during an epidemic prevalence | new material? and if so, had they observed 
of small-pox. In answer to this question | any difference between it and the old vac- 
it might be stated, that in the first week or| cine matter? and also, whether they thought 
ten days after birth, before the infant had | it was likely to be more effective in its re- 
attained any degree of plumpness, it was | sults than that which had been in use for 
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the last forty years? He himself had re- 
cently paid much attention to this subject ; 
and he had observed so marked a difference 
between the two kinds of matter, that he 
thought they possessed features which ren- 
dered each at once distinguishable. There 
was a difference in the areola, in the ap- 
pearance of the vesicle, and in the repara- 
tive process, Thus the areola of the variolo- 
vaccine was of a purple hue; in the centre 
of the vesicle was a minute green point, de- 
scribed by Mr. Ceeley as the “ emerald 
resting on the pearl ;” whereas, in the old 
vaccine vesicle, Dr. Jenner had described 
the appearance to be that of the “ pearl 
resting on the rose.” The variolo-vaccine 
was liable to be followed frequently by 
sharp and deep inflammation of the cellular 
membrane, and the reparative process was 
attended by much constitutional disturb- 
ance. 

Mr. Ceerey believed that there was no 
specific difference between the two kinds of 
lymph, although there might be a little 
variety in the effects of the variolo vaccine 
consequent upon the structure into which it 
was inserted, and the temperament of the 
individual operated upon, It was carious 
to observe the various accounts he had re- 
ceived from practitioners of the effects of 
this lymph. Some said that its effects were 
milder than were those of the old vaccine 
matter ; others described it as precisely the 
same, and some remarked that it was more 
active, These differences in the effects, he 
believed, were mere varieties, and did not 
depend upon any specific difference in the 
matter, but on the circumstances he had 
already mentioned—the state of the skin, 
the subject acted apon, and the time of year 
in which, and of the tissue into which it 
was inserted. There might be some dif- 
ference in its activity, in consequence of its 
being a new lymph. The popular opinion in 
Aylesbury was, that the new lymph was 
followed by more secondary inflammation, 
and more constitutional irritation than was 
the old ; but this peculiarity did not obtain 
in regard to its primary effects. 

The subject of re-vaccination being men- 
tioned, Dr. Gregory remarked, that he had 
rot been able to obtain much information, 
except that it was becoming more prevalent 
among the lower order than it used to be, 
In the case alluded to, of a family of ten 
children, one of whom had died of small- 
pox after vaccination, eight of the other 
children had been re-vaccinated under his 
own eye. In one-half of these the disease 
was attended by perfect vesicles and areola ; 
in others, these were mere irritable papal ; 
and yet all the children presented perfect 
cicatrices. This difference in the effects did 
not appear to be at all traceable to age; 
some of those in whom the disease took well 
were old, some were young. He thought 


explain some of the connected 
with variola, He should, however, recom- 
mend re-vaccination in all cases, to give the 
patient a better chance against the infection 
of small-pox. With regard to the remarks 
of Mr. Ceeley, respecting the different 
accounts he had received of the effects of 
the variolo-vaccine, he (Dr. G.) might 
merely observe, that these differences did 
not obtain when the old matter was em- 
ployed. He knew by experience what he 
had to expect from the old matter, and cal- 
culated accordingly. Not so, however, 
with the new, for he found that this would 
produce a mild vesicle on Thursday, the 
Ist; a very severe one on Thursday, the 8th, 
and from this a mild one might subsequently 
be re-produced. It appeared to him, in this 
particular, to bear a close resemblance to 
variola ; for a mild varioloid disease some- 
times produced a confluent form of the com- 
plaint in another person, aad vice versa ; 
the confluent sometimes generated the 
mildest varioloid. 





On Gouty Coneretions, with a New Method 
of Treatment. By Acexanper Une, Esq. 


Tue author's intention, in the few remarks 
contained in this paper, is to introduce to 
the profession a remedy, which he believes 
to be likely to prevent the formation of 
tophous concretions in gouty subjects. The 
remedy is benzoic acid, administered ia 
doses of a scruple, an hour after a meal. 
“ In the course of a couple of hours (as the 
author has found by frequent experiments, 
made upon himself and others), the urine 
voided, amounting to five or six ounces, will 
be found, on adding a small quantity of 
muriatic acid, to yield a copious precipitate 
of beautifal rose-pink acicular crystals, 
which weigh, after being allowed to settle 
for a day, about fifteen grains.” The body 
thas produced by the agency of vital che- 
mistry is hippuric acid, and is found to 
have taken the place of uric acid in the 
urine, none of the latter being discoverable. 

By thus substitating hippurate of soda, a 
salt of easy solability, forthe very sparingly 
soluble urate of that alkali, the author con- 
ceives that the formation of the tophoas 
concretions may be altogether prevented, 

Mr. Ure stated, in answer to questions, 
that he had employed the plan recommended 
in his paper in two or three cases with de- 
cided success. He had not found the dose, 
twenty grains, to be at all too large, and had 
frequently taken it himself without avy 
unpleasant effects. 

Mr, Covison thought the quantity of 
benzoic acid, mentioned by Mr. Ure, too 
large a dose to exhibit, or, at least, to com- 
mence with; he was occasionally in the 
habit of giving this medicine in purulent 
secretion from the kidney, for which affec- 
tion it was a valuable remedy, but he never 
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began with a larger dose than three or four 
graias. 

Dr. Kixeston remarked, that the class of 
remedies to which that recommended by Dr, 
Ure belonged was one of much importance, 
Gouty persous were liable to concretions, 
not only in the joiats and bursa, but also in 
iaternal organs ; the obstruction of which, if 
not more inconvenieat, was far more preju- 
dicial to life ; as, for instance, the aorta aud 
valves of the heart. Independently, also, of 
gout, there was a calcareous diathesis, aader 
the induence of which he had often known a 
great number of organs at once occupied by 
concretions, extensively encroaching on their 
structure. If concretions of the joints and 
burse could be removed by one chemical 
remedy, we might hope to fod some other of 
this class capable of removing the internal 
calculi, 
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Mr. Srreerer, President. 
Mr. Dwww related a case of 


OVARIAN DROPSY WITH TUBEROUS SCIRAHOUS 
TUMOUR, 


The subject of this case was a lady in 
tolerable general health, aged 65, a widow, 
but had had no children. She came under the 
care of Mr. Dunn in August last for bronchi- 
tis, which, under the usual treatment, was 
speedily subdued, and she regained her usual 
health. Dr. Blundell, who had seen her 
twelve months previously, was also in attend- 
ance in consequence of a tumour of the abdo- 
men, which he had pronounced to be ovarian 
dropsy of the left side, and which had now 
much increased in size. She continued in 
tolerable health until Christmas, when she 
dined out and ate heartily. A few days 
afterwards, Mr, Dunn was suddenly called to 
her in consequence of an attack of vomiting ; 
she had not been well for two or three days 
previously, having bad nausea and general 
uneasiness in the stomach and bowels. He 
found her in a state of great prostration, with 
a weak, feeble, and quick pulse; she did not 
complain of pain, but felt weak and faint, 
and sore from the effects of the vomiting. 
She rallied a little a day or two before she 
died, but sunk about fourteen days from the 
first attack. On opening the abdomen, a 
large solid tumour, about the size of an eighth 
or ninth months’ child, and weighing eight or 
ten pounds, presented itself; it was of an 
irregular shape, and appeared to consist of 
three or four tumours united at the central 
point ; it inclined to the left side of the ab- 
domen, and extended from the left ovary to 
the scrobiculus cordis. An ovarian cyst, 
from which about four gallons of fluid had 
been drawn off, was situated in front of the 
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tumour, and upon the outer surface of this 
eyst, the large irregular scirrhous mass 
seemed to be developed ; during life, it could 
be felt through the parietes of the abdomen. 
The duid drawn from the ovarian cyst was 
at first thin and limpid, but became, towards 
the close, thick and viscid. On passing the 
hand around the internal surface of the cyst, 
it felt soft and smooth, but here and there a 
tubercular enlargement, about the size of a 
walaut, could be distinguished. The tumour 
was connected by old adhesions with all the 
surrounding parts; these adhesions having 
been carefully broken through, the tumour 
was easily traced down to the left ovary, from 
which it arose by a sort of cervix; the right 
ovary was not enlarged, but was in an un- 
healthy and somewhat scirrhous state. On 
making an incision through the tumour, 
many distinct cysts were divided, containing 
a thick gelatinous fluid, very similar to 
calf’s-fuot jelly, and which required to be 
squeezed out with the fingers. Between 
these cysts, the structure was hard and cel- 
lular; in fact, the tumour seemed composed 
of these cysts ; the contents of which differed 
only in the degree of their viscidity, the entire 
being very much of a tubercular character. 
The mesenteric glands were in a state of 
strumous enlargement, and upon the perite- 
neal coat of the small intestines, at a few 
inches apart, were found tubercles differing 
in size from that of a pea to that of a hazel- 
nut. There was litle doubt but that the pa- 
tient perished from gastro-eateritis ; the pre- 
sence of which was diagnosticated during 
life. There was little pain, however, on 
pressure, and this was deep seated ; the pre- 
sence of the tamour also threw an obscurity 
over the symptoms. The act of vomiting, how- 
ever, Was very painful and distressing. 

A desultory discussion followed the narra- 
tion of this case, having reference chiefly to 
the value of pain as a diagnostic mark of the 
presence of inflammation. We can select 
nothing from the discussion, however, to 
place upon record, 


MEDICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON, 
Monday, February 1, 1841. 





Dr. Civrrerseck, President. 


SMALL-POX.—EFFICIENCY OF VACCINATION,— 
MISERABLE FAILURE OF THE VACCINATION 
EXTENSION ACT. 


A Memper brought before the notice of the 
society, the valuable result arrived at by Dr. 
Gregory, in reference to small-pox and vac- 
cination, which he brought before the last 
meeting of the Medico-Chirurgical Society, 
and a report of which will be found in the 
present number of Tue Lancer. 

Mr. Denny had found the character of the 
cicatrix, from the previous vaccination, af- 
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forded no evidence of the amount of pro-| regard to the proper time for performing vac- 
tection, and, in consequence, that would | cination, he believed that in Paris, at the 
not determine the character of the consecu-| Foundling Hospital, all the children were 
tive variola, With respect to the old vaccine | vaccinated within the month, and the opera- 
matter and the variolo-vaccine,some of which | tion was generally successful. With respect 
he had procured early from Mr. Estlin, he | to the susceptibility to the influence of secon- 
had found the latter so little to be depended | dary vaccination, he inquired if this might 
upon, that he had given up its use entirely. | not depend a great deal upon changes which 
He believed the reason why vaccination was | had been produced in the system by severe 
more ere to be effective in early life, than) disease, particularly by fever? He had 
at the adult period, did not depend upon the | found that persons who had not been sub- 
cause specified by Gregory ; namely, that, at | jected to the annoyance of insect bites pre- 
the latter period, there was a larger mass of | viously to the occurrence of a fever, had been 
fluids to impregnate; but rather upon the | so subjected afterwards. Dr. Jenner had 
fact, that the child's constitution was purer, | considered that the efficacy of the vaccine 
and the vaccine process was less likely to be lymph was somewhat modified by being 
interfered with by coatending influences in| within the atmosphere of the Small-pox Hos- 
the system. He should recommend the per- | pital, and that it was not so protective im that 
formance of re-vaccinatiou every six or seven | locality as in other places. 

years. Mr. Linxecar considered that sufficient 

With respect to the preventive power of | time had not yet elapsed, since the introduc- 
vaccination, Mr. Dendy alluded to three | tion of the new matter, for us to come to any 
cases, Which had come under his notice, of | conclusion with respect to its efliciency, Mr, 
secondary small-pox occurring in children a Leese, a very experienced vaccinator, had 
who were deeply pitted by the first attack of| stated, some sessions ago, in that society, 
the disease ; while other children in the same | that he never knew a case of consecutive 
families, who had been protected by vaccina-| small-pox in a person in whose arm there 
tion, merely suffered from a_ varicelloid | were above four cicatrices from the previous 
eruption, which was followed by no secondary | vaccination. Had this been noticed by other 
fever. Mr. Dendy adverted to the present practitioners? As secondary small-pox oc- 
prevailing epidemic, which was of a most curred to persons deeply pitted from the first 
formidable character. The Bill placed under | attack, he did not think the test referred to 
the control of the poor-law commissioners) was to be depended upon. The recent 
bad been productive of the very greatest! Vaccination Jill was a dead letter! 
injury to vaccination; by dividing the inte- Dr. Cuowse observed that, in the Small- 
rests of medical men on the subject, and by | pox Hospital, so great a dependence was 
swamping the exertions which had been pre- placed upon the number of the cicatrices pre- 
viously made, not for gain only, but for! sent, that the character of the consecutive 
forwarding gratuitous vaccination. As a disease was generally prognosticated from 
specimen of the way in which the new Act/| that circumstance alone. 
progressed, he stated that he had lately met| Mr. Denxpy believed that one vesicle, if it 
a friend who had been imprudent enough to | went through its proper stages, and produced 
accept an appointment as parochial vacci-| a proper degree of constitutional disturbance, 
nator, at eighteenpence a-head. He had) was as effective as twenty. It might bea 
been appointed ten weeks. Two persons had | | presumption that such constitutional effect 
applied to have their children vaccinated ; | had taken place, if several cicatrices were 
one of these he vaccinated three times, the | | present. 
other twice ; he recorded one of them ogly : Mr. Procrer observed, that when vacci- 
thus operating five times for one shilling and | nation was first introduced, it was never 
sixpence! If a change were not made, the | usual to attempt to obtain more than a single 
mischief that would be done to vaccination | vesicle. Consecutive small-pox was very 
would be incalculable. He might remark, | rare for a long time after Jenner's plan was 
also, on the extreme folly of the Bill, by introduced. We did not appear to improve 
putting aside the vaccinators already esta-|in vaccination. If the system were fully 
blished, and by applying to whom at any of| under the influence of the vaccine disease, it 
the institutions, a person might be vaccinated | afforded the best criterion of the patient's 
without the trouble of procuring an order. | safety. A friend of his had lately lost a child 
It was deeply to be regretted that Mr. Wak-} from erysipelatous inflammation consequent 
ley’s Bill did not pass the Legislature. upon vaccination, 

Dr. T. Tuomson thought the vesicle pro-| Dr. Arison related a case of consecutive 
duced by the variolo-vaccine was so fre-| small-pox, occurring in an infant three of 
quently exactly similar to the one produced | four months old, before the crust of the vac- 
by the old matter, that we might depend upon | cine vesicle had fallen from the arm. 
it as as good and efficient a preventative for Dr. Ciorrersuck remarked, that enough 
small-pox as the latter, It might, perhaps, be a| had been said to show the evils which had 
litde more active, in consequence of having | been produced by the new Vaccination Bill, 
been so recently obtained fromthe cow. With] It would not only obstruct the progress of 
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the statements which on mleht be made by those 
inexperienced men, into whose hands the 
poor-law commissioners had placed the 
duties of vaccination. 





MEDICAL CONFERENCE ON 
REFORM. 


Tux first meeting of the delegates from the 
various medical associations took place at 
Exeter Hall, on Wednesday evening last. The 
following gentlemen were present :—From the 
Provincial Medical and Surgical Association— 
Dr. Forbes, Dr. Macartney, Dr. Cowan, Mr, 
Wickham, 

North of England Association—Mr. Carter. 

British Medical Association—Dr. Webster, 
Mr. Davidson, Dr. Marshall Hall, Mr. 
Evans, Dr. R. Dundas Thomson. 

Cornwall Association—Mr. Grainger. 

Thisbeing the first meeting, the attention 
of the members was occupied in preliminary 
matters. 





Deputation to Messrs, Warburton and Hawes. 


At the last meeting of council, it was 
deemed advisable that a deputation should 
wait upon the two members of Parliament 
who had taken such an interest in the affairs 
of the profession as to prepare Bills for its 
reform. Accordingly, having previously 
asked and obtained an hour for meeting 
Messrs. Warburton and Hawes, a deputa- 
tion, consisting of Dr. Webster, R. Davidson, 
Esq., Dr. R. Dundas Thomson, waited upon 
these gentlemen at the House of Commons on 
Monday last, at four o’clock. Mr. Wakley, 
M.P., who, notwithstanding great indisposi- 
tion, was at the House, was kind enough to 
join the deputation. The deputation stated, 
that the object of requesting an interview 
with these gentlemen, was to inform them 
that a meeting of delegates, appointed by va- 
rious reforming bodies in the profession from 
different parts of the kingdom, was to take 
place on the Wednesday following, and to 
request that the Bills prepared by these 
gentlemen should not be brought into the 
House of Commons until the sense of the 
profession was taken on the subject of re- 
form. Mr. Hawes, in the most candid man- 
ner, stated, that he had intended that day, 
had there been a house, to move for leave to 
bring in his Bill. He should, however, do so 
on the following day, his object being to have 
his Bill printed, and placed on the same foot- 
ing with that of Mr. Warburton ; he would 
then name a distant day for the second read- 
ing, and, in the mean time, be open to any 
suggestions from the profession, or to follow 
any course which might seem expedient for 
the benefit of the cause. He considered that 
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this was due to the public and to the profes- 
sion, that a copy of his Bill should be in their 
hands ; the expense of those which had been 
already printed having been discharged by 
himself. The members who were present, 
including Joseph Hume, Esq., who acciden- 
tally came into the committee-room at the 
time, agreed that this course of Sg mem 
Was a proper one, especially as Hawes 
did not contemplate enumerating, at the first 
reading, any of the provisions of his Bill. 
Mr. Warburton stated, that as he found him- 
self opposed by the general practitioners of 
England, in consequence of the omission in 
his Bill of a clause for the suppression of il- 
legal practice, he should be giad that another 
Bill were produced containing such a clause 

as he woul rather that this question should 
be fought on the introduction of another Bill 
than on that of his own; he affirmed that he 
would give his decided opposition to any 
clause enjoining coercive measures. He 
considered that all that the State should do, 
was to place a stamp on a professional man, 
and distinguish him as a person qualified 
to practise the art of medicine ; but further 
than this it should not go. The same princi- 
ciple had induced him to oppose the Copy- 
right Bill. The deputation did not fail to 
urge upon him the necessity of attending to 
the opinions of the general practitioners, who, 
in reality, formed the great balk of the pro- 
fession, and who were the aggrieved parties ; 
that the opinions of the members of the cor- 
porations, who were generally in the enjoys 
ment of high practices to which they were 
introduced, by the interest which they ac- 
quired by their connection with the corpora- 
tion, were merely those of one or two hun- 
dred self-elected persons who were not ag- 
grieved by empiricism, and had therefore no 
sympathy with the fifteen or twenty thousand 
practitioners of England ; and that it did not 
appear to them that any analogy existed be- 
tween the existence or non-existence of copy- 
right and that of human life. The deputa- 
tion, having thanked the honourable members 
for the interest they had taken in the cause 
of medical reform, then withdrew. 





TREATMENT OF PRURITUS ANI, 


To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 


Sin:—A gentleman, at one of the univer- 
sities, became affected with this complaint, 
towards the latter part of his residence 
there. He was of full habit, and usually 
enjoyed excellent health; bot fromclose ap- 
plication to his studies, hisoccupations were 
then necessarily sedentary. He described 
the irritation, itching, and pain, as very dis- 
tressing, especially on being heated from 
exercise at night, and after sitting for any 
length of time, when it became excessive. 
He had occasional slight attacks of dys- 
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pepsia, and his bowels were habitually 
constipated, with great consistency of the 
evacuations—their discharge occasioning 
actual pain, which passed gradually iato 
the unpleasant sense of pruritus, The main 
indications for treatment appeared to me to 
remove the excessive hardness of the feces, 
to avoid the causes producing aggravation 
of symptoms, and to improve the general 
health, and especially the condition of the 
large intestines—to remove, in fact, the 
existing torpor, Secondly, as of minor im- 
portance, to soothe the existing irritation 
about the verge of the anus; since, on 
examination, slight excoriation and redoess 
was found to exist. 

Mild and occasional laxative* aperients 
were directed; warm and soothing enema, 
to dilute and break down the hardened 
feces; frequent and regular exercise, with- 
out fatigue; the careful avoidance of long 
sitting, and especialattention to the quantity 
and quality of the diet. Two parts of the 
unguent bydrarg. nit. oryd. to six of unguent 
cetacei, well mixed, were directed to be 
smeared occasionally around the anal verge ; 
and all rough handling, by scratching, 
daring the violence of the itching, or after 
evacuations, to be avoided as much as pos- 
sible. 

This gentleman, shortly afterwards, re- 
turned to a country life, and, by attention to 
these measures, completely recovered ; but 
even now, on return of constipation, has 
also a return of pruritus. Had these means 
failed, I should have tried other astringents 
and stimulants, as ungeuent galla—with, or 
without admixture of bydrocyanic acid ; 
and, as a final recourse, the permanent sepa- 
ration of the opposed surfaces, by some 
small, smooth, metallic instrament, confined 
in that situation, 

Epwarp Hockey, M.D. 

15, Featherstone-bwildings, 

January 13, 1841. 





To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 


Sirn:—I beg to offer a few remarks on 
the treatment of “ Praritus Ani.” The com- 
plaint in question will generally be found 
to proceed from one of two causes; viz, 
from the irritation of ascarides in the rectum, 
or froma plethoric state of the hamorrhoidal 
vessels : hence we have only to be correct 
in our diagnosis, to enable us to adopt an 
appropriate and successful mode of treat- 
ment. I have known sereral instances 
where people of florid complexions, and full 
habit of body, have, on exceeding their 
usual quantity of beer, had an immediate 
determination of blood to those vessels, fol- 
lowed by great heat and itching in the verge 





* Soap or oleaginous purgatives are the 





of the anus, which have speedily been re. 
moved on taking a mercurial dose and mag- 
nesian aperient. I would suggest, there- 
fore, in your subscriber's case, that, should 
the symptoms arise from this cause (which 
I think probable), the patient should abstain 
from the use of malt liquor—which enriches 
the blood, and distends the vessels more 
than any other beverage: use warm abla- 
tien to the part daily, take a blue pill at 
night, and a magnesian aperient every morn- 
ing, until the complaint be removed, which, 
under this plan, I doubt not, will speedily 
be effected. Should such pot be the case, 
the French practice, of applyieg leeches to 
the anus, will be found very beneficial. I 
remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Wittiam Moss, 
Windsor, Jan. 25, 1841. 


To the Editor of Tue Laxcer. 


Sir :—For the space of three years, I was 
much troubled with puritus ani; the itching 
being most violeat during bed-time. From 
the moment I lay down the irritation com- 
menced, and, though in some measure I 
could abstain from scratching whilst awake, 
the lacerated, and often bleeding, state 
the anus in the morning, showed what 
violence must have been done to the part 
during sleep. Other remedies failing, I hit 
upon an expedient, which proved completely 
successful. Believing that the complaint 
was prevented from healing, by every fresh 
invasion of the nails, I tied up each hand, at 
bed-time, in a tight linen bag. These bags 
I continued to wear in bed for about two 
months, when I laid them aside, and, hap- 
pily, have never again been obliged to re- 
sume them. Hoping this simple suggestion 
may be equally beneficial to others, I am 
your most obedient servant, 8. 





WALTHAMSTOW SPECIMEN OF 
VACCINATIONS 
UNDER THE 
POOR-LAW COMMISSIONERS’ ACT. 





To the Editor of Tut Lancer. 


Sin:—The subjoined correspondence was 
occasioned by a return of 39 cases of vac- 
cination, returned to the board of guardians, 
by Mr. Alfred Evans, one of the contracting 
vaccinators for the parish of Walthamstow, 
the first week that he entered upon his con- 
tract, and the next week they were again 
returned all successful. An inquiry, I be- 
lieve, was instituted by some members of 
the board into the validity of such returns, 
and it was found that in Wanstead, where 
this itinerant vaccinator had found his way, 
that the majority of these swecess/ul cases oc- 
curred in two orthree families, every member 
of whom, whether vaccivated previously or 
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not, be indiscriminately operated upon with 
* his fresh matter ;""* and these are the cases 
reported to the board as successfal cases of 
vaccination; and these are the cases presenot- 
ed to the board for the payment provided by 
the statute. I was requested by Mr. Brown, 
surgeon to the union, to examine the arm of 
a boy, named Gunn, who lives beside the 
church, at Walthamstow, whom Mr. Evans 
had vaccinated, and reported as one of bis 
successful cases. This boy was about 13 
years of age, and had been vaccinated by 
Mr. Brown pearly 13 years ago, for which 
vaccination he received the sum of seven 
shillings. Thjs case, Mr. Brown informs me, 
has been entered in his own note-book as a 
successful case of vaccination, and still Mr. 


Evaos considers him a proper subject for | 


vaccination, and returos him as his first suc- 
cessful case; and, what is most strange, Mr. 
Evans never saw this boy from the time he 
introduced his “ fresh matter” to the nine- 
teenth day after, when the circumstances 
were brought before the notice of the board, 
and even then had not seen the boy, as his 
mother informed me; and, still, this “ fresh 
matter” caccinator has the effrontery of repre- 


senting and returning to the bowrd his list | 


WALTHAMSTOW SPECIMEN OF VACCINATIONS. 


tion, were flimsy, and the pustules appear- 
ed to have been abortive, presenting the 
aspect that a person acquainted with the 
features of primary and secoodary vaccina- 
tion would at once recognise and pronounce 
as modified cow-pox, or vaccinella ; and this 
| was the evidence that I adduced when I was 
|summoned before the board of guardians 
upon the subject; and still, after all this, 
Mr. Evans is retained as one of the vaccina- 
tors for this parish. I now leave the case 
before the public, just observing, that the 
board of guardians, by showing lenity to an 
| offender who gratuitously aod intentionally 
| violates the law of the land, is but discou- 
raging the well-affected; and, as a member 
of the British Medical Association, I would 
|strongly call its attention to these facts, 
and recommend the council of that associa- 
tion to investigate such a flagrant outrage, 
| 1 have the honour to be, Sir, your most obe- 
| dient, R. L, Pixcutnc, Surgeon, 
Walthamstow, Jan. 21, 1841. 











To the Chairman of the Board of Guardians 
} of the Westham Union, Stratford, 


| 
Sir :—May I take the liberty of address- 


of thirty-nine cases, and all of them success-| ing you, as chairman of the board of guard- 
ful cases of vaccination. I may mention that) ians of the Westham union, and respectfully 
the agrs of these thirty-nine cases were | inquire if the conduct of one of the contrac- 
mostly from 10 years to 24—ages at which | tors for vaccination in this parish, which 
a person would conclude that they had pre- came so prominently before the board on a 
viously undergone vaccioation. I should| late occasion, has been represented to the 
have mentioned, that on examining Gunn's | poor-law commissioners; and if any commu- 


arm, I found two old cicatrices in one arm, 





nication has taken place upon the subject 
with the board of guardians, I consider it 


and one in the other, which satisfied my mind | 
that he had ata remote period pyssed suc-/ desirable that the medical practitioners who 
cessfully through the vaccination, for, al-| attended the investigation may be favoured 
thongh the presence of a cica'rix does not! with acopy of sach correspondence, I have 
protect a person from variola, or even from | the honour to be, Sir, your most obedient 
secondary vaccinia, aod although the person | servant, R. L. Pinenine. 
retaining the vaceine cicatrix does not enjoy Walthamstow, Dec. 24, 1840, 

an immunity from the iofection of variola, 
or vaccinia, still I should be very much dis- 
posed to consider that person who did not 
present the variolous or vaccine cicatrix Board-room, Stratford, Dec, 26. 
not exempt from taking either disease, if} Sir:-—In reply to your note, received this 
brought at all ander their separate influence; | morning, I beg to inform you that a very 
therefore I should say thatany person whose large board of guardiaus were unanimous in 
arm presented the variolous or vaccine cica- | expressing their disapprobation of the con- 
trix, had at one time of his life passed suc-' duct of the contracting vaccinator, whose 
cessfully through either. The appearance | case was brought before them. Yours, sin- 
of the crusts on Gunn's arm after the second | cerely, Jous Parpor. 





To Robert L. Pinching, Fsq., Walthamstow, 





vaccination with this /resh matter, which I 
Witoessed on the sixteenth day after inser- | 





* Mr. Evans, in a note of admiration at | 
the bottom of the return of these thirty-nine 
cases, gratuitously advances as the reason 
why his cases had been so singularly suc- 
cessful, andjfearing that the board of guard- 
ians might cancel the validity of such return, | 
I suppose, inserts the following note (as far 
as I can recollect the words) “ successful 





owing to usiog fresh matter,” 





To the Chairman of the Board of Guardians, 
Stratford. 


Sir :—I have the honour to acknowledge the 
receipt of your note of the 26th instant, ap- 
prising me, that ** a very large board of 
guardians were unanimous in expre-sing their 
disapprobation of the conduct of the con- 
trac ting vaccinator, whose case was brought 
before them.’’ As one of the medical p-ac- 
titioners who attended the investigation re- 
ferred to, and ove of the contracting vacci- 
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nators for the parish of Walthamstow, may 
I respectfully beg a copy of the minutes of 
such proceedings, passing a vote of censure 
upon Mr, Alfred Evans, surgeon, Xc., the 
above-nawed contracting vaccinator, for the 
false return made by him to the board of 
guardians ; and may I ask, Whether he had 
anything to offer in justification for making 
such return? 

May I also beg to be informed, if it is the 
intention of the board to allow the sum pro- 
vided by the statute for each and every case 
returoed in such report, and if they are to be 
registered upoo the records of the parish as 
successful cases of vaccination, I have the 
honour to be, sir, your most obedient ser- 
vant, R. L. Pixcurne. 


P. S.—I shall also be glad to know if the 
board of guardians still continue to retain 
and recognise Mr. Evans as one of the con- 
tracting vaccinators for Walthamstow. 


Walthamstow, Dec. 30, 1840. 





Board-room, Stratford, Jan. 1, 1841. 


Sir:—In reply to your letter, addressed 
to me as chairman of the board of guardians, 
I beg to say, that we consider the affair of 
Mr, Evans as matter entirely between the 
board and himself, and that we cannot iv 
fairness furnish individuals with copies of 
our minutes on this or any other subject. 
Your obedient servant, 

Joun Parpor, Chairman. 





The Chairman of the Board of Guardians, 
Stratford. 

Sir:—I beg very respectfully to tender 
my resignation, as one of the contracting 
vaccinators of the parish of Walthamstow, 
from this date. I have the honour to be, your 
most obedient servant, 

R. L. Pincuine,. 

Jan. 7, 1841. 





BRANDY AND SALT. 





To the Editor ef Tue Lancer. 


Sin :—It might serve to denude this 
coarse and unskilful compound of the repu- 
tation which its supposed novelty and inex- 
plicable virtue are procuring it, with a por- 
tion of the public, if a simple statement of 
the modus operandi of its medicinal proper- 
ties (such as they are) were submitted. It 
would then appear that, while the principle 
of this vaunted specific is jast one of the 
most familiar in regular medicine, it is, at 
the same time, ove of the must objection- 
able—one, which the intelligent getaredd 


rance, on the part of those who recommend 
it, as a general specific, or else a reckless 
and unprincipled desire to profit by popular 
delusion, could possibly bring into general 
use aod favour, 


My remarks are applicable to brandy and 
salt, solely as an internal remedy ; and thus 
viewed, what are brandy and sait,and what 
is the secret of that efficiency and utility 
which) they may be admitted to possess? 
Simply, that this compound is a spirituous 
solution of a purgatire, than which union 
nothing is more ancieut and stale in (he com- 
pounding of drugs!! This boasted spi- 
rituous fincture of salt (for it is nothing more 
or less than this) differs in nothing from the 
well-known spirituous tinctares of senna, 
jalap, rhubarb, &c., except that i is the 
tincture of a miveral substance, while these 
last are of vegetable substances! Bat the 
principle of union is, in both cases, identical ; 
namely, the allying of a substance that 
purges with another that acts as a cordial, 
and prevents griping, dispels flatulency, &c. 
So much, then, as to any novelty ia the pria- 
ciple or nature of the remedy. 


Bat two further remarks are to be made. 
With many ignorant or simple persons, the 
circumstance of so common a sabstance as 
domestic salt being of so much supposed 
efficacy and power, excites wonder, and 
appears to them something very new and 
uncommon, These persons ought to be 
made aware, that the selection of commoa 
or domestic salt, far from being jadicions, 
is the contrary; since sulphate of megnesia, 
or Epsom salts, sulphate of soda, tartrate of 
soda, or Rochelle salts, would all be, not 
equally only, but more efficacious, and more 
easy in their action. 


The second remark is, that the principle of 
union of two such sabstances as salt aod 
brandy, although quite familiar in medicine, 
is not, in general, an eligible one; is one 
not often put in use by the physician, and 
propounded, as it is, by its inventor and 
partisans, as a form for frequent and general 
employment, is most hazardous and repre- 
hensible. Saline drugs are appropriate in 
states of the stomach and bowels, in which 
brandy is most 1n-appropriate, namely, in 
vascular, heated, tumefied, irritable states of 
the gastro-enteric mucous membrane, The 
combining of these two substances, there- 
fore, is, in fact, and in some degree, to pre- 
scribe incompatibles, 


It were desirable that the editors of public 
journals would diffuse the above easily- 
intelligible view of this charlatanic remedy, 
as thereby much mischief might be pre- 
vented, and much suffering, among the 
ignorant and the poor. 


Ropeat Dick, M.D. 
London, Jan, 26, 1841. 





rarely has recourse to, and which oniy igno- 
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TREATMENT OF SCIATICA. 


To the Editer of Tut Lancer. 


Sir :—At a meeting of the Medical So- 
ciety of London, held on the 30th Novem- 
ber, the proceedings of which are reported 
in your Number for Dec. 5th, Dr. Clutter- 
buck is reported to have said, “ that he 
lately suffered from sciatica, and the treat- 
ment of his case bad afforded a good illus- 
tration of the unsettled state of opinion with 
reference to the remedies to be employed in 
this disease,” &c. &c. 

It appears that a dozen infallible curatives 
failed to relieve him, and this furnished him 
with a dozen infallible proofs, that infallible 
remedies, specifics, and universal medicines, 
cure sciatica as well as other maladies,— 
only accidentally. 

The late Dr. Armstrong was accustomed 
to quote, ia his lectares, the following sen- 
tence, or something to the same effect :— 
“ These is no virtue in medicine, but that 
which arises from its precise application.” 
Appropriate remedies, applied at the right 
moment, are, in fact, the only real curatives. 
As the state of opinion, with reference to 


the remedies to be employed in this trouble- | 


some affection, is so unsettled, the follow- 


ing observations, on the nature and treat-| 


ment of sciatica, may not, perhaps, be 
deemed unimportant. 

Before a medical maa commences the 
treatment of any disease, it is necessary, if 


he would treat it effectually and rationally, | 


that he should have a clear conception of 
its nature, as well as a knowledge of the 
seat of the malady. The pathology of some 
affections is, however, necessarily obscure ; 
first, because they are of a slight and tran- 
sient nature, and leave no marks behind as 
evidence of their having existed ; secondly, 
because, though often severely painful, they 
are never mortal; and, consequently, are 
rarely or never the subject of morbid ana- 
tomical investigation. Sciatica belongs to 
this class; though often severely painful 
and of long continuance, it is not a fatal 
disease, and, consequently, we are destitute 
of any precise or positive knowledge of the 
pathological condition of the sciatic nerve 
in this affection. The surgeon must endea- 
vour, therefore, to discover the nature of 
the affection, by carefully observing the 
symptoms as they present themselves in the 
slight and severe forms of the disease, 
whether affecting the robust, the plethora, 
or the debilitated subject, and carefully 
marking the effects of the remedies em- 
ployed in the diverse states of the affection, 
and with reference to the constitution and 
habit of the sufferers. What, thea, are the 
symptoms usually observed in these cases? 
A person, after exposure to cold, sitting 
on the damp ground, or getting the feet and 


TREATMENT OF SCIATICA. 


legs wet, is attacked with a gnawing paia, 
more or less severe, at the upper and back 
part of the thigh, sometimes extending 
downwards to the foot, with great tender- 
ness along the course of the sciatic nerve, 
more alarly bebiad the trochanter ma- 
jor whole limb feels weak, numbed, 

eavy,and semi-paralysed, Io its milder 
forms, the disease commences (without any 
apparent cause) with a slight degree of 
tenderness at the back of the thigh, which 
readers sitting uncomfortable; a tingling 
sensation is felt in the leg, and some pain 
aod stiffoess at the hip, especially after 
walking; the legis at the same time cold. 
The conclusion at which I have arrived, 
respecting the nature of sciatica, after a 
careful consideration of its symptoms, and 
the effect of remedies upon it, is, that it is 
essentially an ioflammatory affection ; that 
the inflammation is subacute, or chronic, 
and that its seat is the neurilema aad cel- 
lular tissue, entering into the composition of 
the nerve and uniting its fibrils. The plen 
of treatment I have adopted accords with 
| this view of the nature of the disease, it is 
| as follows :— 





First, I endeavour to remove or reduce the 
| inflammatory action of the affected part, by 
the use of antiphlogistic remedies, counter- 
| irritants, &c. ; and thea to restore its tone 
| by administering tonic medicines. The 
| means I used to accomplish the former ob- 
ject are, the local abstraction of blood by 
leeches, (or cupping, when it can be borne,) 
| purgative medicines, saline or others, ac- 
cording to the constitution of the patient ; 
after these, one or more blisters, as may be 
deemed expedient, are applied ; and after 
| the removal of these, tonic medicines are 
| prescribed. Amongst this class of medi- 
cines, those which I have found most effec- 
tive are the sesqui-oxide of iron, quinine, 
and the liquor arsenicalis. For persons of 
| a spare habit, the weak and ill-fed, the ses- 


| qui-oxide of iron will prove the most eflica- 


| cious medium ; whilst quinine and the liquor 

| arsenicalis will be found more applicable to 

| the robust and plethoric, after the abstrac- 
tion of blood, 

Should this communication be deemed fit 
to occupy the pages of Tre Lancer, you will 
oblige by inserting it. Yours repectfully, 

H. C, Roops, M.R.C.s. 

London, Dec., 1840, 


| P.S.—I omitted to state, that the dose I 
}usually give of the ferro-sesquiopedum is 
Dj, sometimes Fes, but rarely more. 





ILLNESS OF SIR ASTLEY COOPER, 
bi regret to have to announce the severe 
indisposition of Sir Astley Cooper, which is 
assuming a dropsical tendency, He is at. 
tended by Dr, Chambers and Dr. Bright, 
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SPECIMEN OF A PRESCRIBING 
CHEMIST. 
TREATMENT OF HOUPING-COUGH, 


To the Editor of Tut Lancer. 


Siz :—The injurious effects of the law as 
regards the regulation of chemists have been 
so frequent and palpable of late, that it be- 
hoves every medical man to record any 
instance which may fall under his observa- 
tion. I was called in great haste, about a 
fortnight ago, to see the infant child of a 
respectable tradesman, who was said to be 
dying ina fit; I went immediately, and saw 
achild, about two years old, in a state of 
collapse, the surface of the body bedewed 
with a cold perspiration, no pulse could be 
felt, there was no appearance of convulsion. 
I saw a bottle lying on the table; and on 
inquiry found it contained two parts of anti- 
mony wine to one of laudanum: it bad been 
administered, in divided doses, under the 
direction of a chemist, for three months past, 
for hooping-cough, The child had been so 
materially reduced by taking it, that, at last, 
it had accumulated in the system, aad pro- 
duced the result I have described. 

The same chemist, upon the alarming 
symptoms commencing, had been called in ; 
and there he stood, with a bottle of ipeca- 
cuanha wine in his haod, ready for business. 
I learned that he had actually given the 
child a teaspoonful of it, for the purpose, I 
suppose, of bringing off the antimony wine. 
The child was certainly in an alarming con- 
dition; but, by cordial stimulants, I suc- 
ceeded in bringing it round, I frankly told 
the father that, had the child died, I should 
have considered it my duty to have ex pressed 
an opinion (evidently to his astonishment), 
that death was produced by the improper 
conduct of the chemist. 

I refrain from mentioning the name of the 
chemist, as I consider the law to be as much 
or more in fault than himself. I am, Sir, 
your obedient servant, 

Cuaries Starr, Surgeon. 
2, Allsop’s-buildings, 
Great Dover-street, Borough, 
Jan, 12, 1841. 





REGULAR QUACKS., 


To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 


Sin :—Sir Benjamin Brodie, io his ar- 
ticle on Medical Reform, may well re- 
mark that regular quackery is as preva- 
Jent as any other. The colamnas of the 
bewspapers are not filled only with adver- 
tisements of “ Holloway’s Ointment,” 
* Franks’s Specific,” or “ Goss’s gis of 
Life,” but this kind of advertisement jum- 


lar” physicians and surgeons, men who have 
ge left the ranks of the profes- 
sion, aod, setting their brethren at defiance, 
have boldly taken up the cause of quackery ; 
but men who, under the cover of their diplo- 
mas, their appoiotments to hospitals or dis- 
pensaries, carry oo the war of the enemy 
with all the vigilance that the most illegiti- 
mate quack might desire. 

It is the press, and the press only, that, 
under the present state of medical affairs, 
can give an efficient check to men of this 
stamp, who, however they may cheat the 
public, cannot gull the profession, 

With these preliminary remarks, I beg to 
introduce to you a kind of itinerant doctor, 





who manages to keep his name pretty well 
before the public, by advertising his inten- 
tion of becoming a candidate for one dis- 
pensary, returning thanks for his election to 
another, or graciously “ retiring” from one 
institution to seek to gull the governors of 
| another, in a distant part of the town ; who, 
within the last three moaths, has adver- 
tised his resignation as physician of the 
Westminster Dispensary, thanks for votes of 
censure or of praise by the governors, his 
intention of being a candidate for the ap- 
pointment of physician to the Belgrave and 
Chelsea Dispensary ; and finishes, the other 
day, with returning thanks for the obtain- 
ment of the latter, in all the newspapers, 
Let the finishing touches of the gentlemaa’s 

advertisement speak for themselves :— 
“ 21a, Hill-street, Berkeley-square, 

Jan. 7, 1841. 

“Dr, Evans may be consulted at his 
house, 21a, Hill-street, as usual, every day, 
till twelve o'clock, except Tuesdays and Fri- 
days, when he will leave home at half-past 
ten, for the Dispensary, Sloane-square. 

* Dr. Evans also continues to prescribe in 
diseases of women and children.” 

After this, how can we condemn the Mo- 
risous and the Holloways, who do not pre- 
tend to be doctors ia medicine, but who are 
proud of being called quacks? Obediently 
yours, An Opserver. 


a 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Investigator.—He is not ; and, in the pre- 
sent state of the law, it would be dan- 
gerous to make the attempt. It is intended 
to afford relief on the subject in question, 
bat when it may be obtained it is impossible 
to predict. 

A, O,. Z.—The indenture would do, if the 
bond involved the education of the apprea- 
tice in medicine. But the alteration of such 
an indenture as A. O. Z. describes would 
be a forgery. 

Dr. Button’s communication shall appear 
next week. 

Communications have been received from 
Reformator, Mr. West, Mr. Smethurst, Mr, 





bles, check by jowl, with puffs from “ rega- 


Gillespie, Mr, Symes, Mr, Anson, 
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A TABLE OF MORTALITY FOR THE METROPOLIS, 


Showing the No. of Deaths from all Causes, Registered in the 5 Weeks, ending Setardey, Jom. 23, 1841. 
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Influenza........| ©) Sieee) 2) 2] 2 TOTAL seoveeees-| | 4) 7) 5) 5) 
Typhus.......... a2 | 29 36 | 33/18) 46 ——|—|—|—|—|— 
Erasigeies coos, ME] BS] 9) 7) 9) F Uleer. oc eececencl sett lowes cree] 2 lees a 
a eevecccs] & [esse esos] cop 2 1 Pistula ......... : coool 21'S . ‘| 7 
m ] ] 
yérophebia ....|-+++ ae me Nt A Dis. of Skin, &c. 7 esvep 8 foooe . 
Torat .-eseeseen 104 [254 [227 190 200 | 204 J Toran ..--0eee) 9 |o-0+ a} si...) 8 
Cophalitis ceceeel 15 | 10} ta) 10) 8) Inflammation....) 4| 8| 3/ 8| 3/ 12 
Hydrocephalus ..) 3! | ie ae we 3a Hemorrhage ..../--+-| 2) Wi 3| 2) 38 
Apopleny.....0.. 17 | 24) 22) 27) 135/18 Dropay...-+--+-+| 50 39) 43: | 39) 43) 34 
FEEEIPED » soonese 2 2 624 3 8 1s Abscess ........, 3/ 3) 4 1 4, 4 
Convulsions ....| 78 | 70 | 66/54/41) 60 | Mortification ....) 7|/ 3/ 2) 7/ mm] 5 
Rpilesy ......../ 6/ 8] S| S| 5 4 Serofula ....c00.| Lleeoe) 3) 2) 2] 8 
Insanity haeeethoaval jeeeeieees) Lod Carcinoma ......, %| 7) 1) 5) 1) 7 
Delirium Tremens ...--| | 3 we Tumour ...cceceitee* 2 2 3 | 1 2 
Dis. of Brain, &c| 17 | 16/11) 9) &| 7 | Gou........ me er Be ai..J 2) ot 
}—}|——| ——}—_—-|—— Atrophy ........, 5/ 8| 6) 7/ @| 4 
Torah «seco... 102 (182 [168 (164 [135 | 151 Debility .......+| a0} a | 31 | a (4) 
eunbe es) ET SPT Maliormations .. tees sees) @ {a 
Quinsey ..... 1] 3/|....1 a! 42 | Sudden Deaths.. | os |ae'l'te'l os {11 | 43 
Bronchitis .... 35/35/28) 98! 9 | | | 
Pleurisy ..... jeeee] 2) 2] 2 Toran ....0+..-. 151 |152 |La7 |196 ‘ies | 103 
Pneumonia,...../123 166 126 143/124) 72 $$$ | — |_| — | —|—; 
Hydrotborax . | 8 | 13) 4 5 “Old Age stanmtns OO (435 [110 \utn ‘ti3) 78 
Asthma....... ..- 08 78 | OO T21) Sl) 2 ——— | —- —- — | —-  — | — - 
Consumpti "eas jarz- [ty 155 just | nat Intemperance cal | Bhedeeldecciccsdy "8 f° Ss 
Dis. of Lungs, &e 17 | 20 | 15 | 35) 33) 1 Privation..... | s } 2} 2] 3] 2) A 
Nisa ocd fame ieee Violeut Deaths ... i Fiodl Eeodl | 19) a 
Torat ......004. (350 [487 (303 [407 laze | 200 Rll Lick La Keak Bead 
—- —|——| |——|—} Torat ..........| 30/41} 29} 31/2 2 
Pericarditis......| 1 i 1j 2) 2) 6 |———— — | — — | — | — | —| —_. 
seelthpcleadel St he D 4 Causes not Spee. } 4, 7] 5] @i.7]}] 8 
Dis. of Heart, &c.| 23 | 27 | 33) 19) 13) WT ~emebye>eeanmpeiarelers a elie 
—|—— ||! ——- | ‘Deaths, all Causes! ital i377 1191 1200 1129 926 
TOTAL cice.ceces) | 28 | WH) Bi 16) Is -_———$——} ——  - | | — | ——_' ——_ 
-—- —}|—)— Sylmar | Ne of Week ....{ 51) 52) 2) 2) 3)... 
Teething ........! 19 | 20 | 28 17 |} 22) «A? | j 
Gastri — Enteritis | my } ia) 9) 19) 16) a — 
Peritonitis ...... seceleose] Bleeoe] 2 ; —- 
Tabes fe noes cose} S| 3 | 1 7 aq | Ages. ae 
ASCO ..cccecsesjroce D cnc eweel ones 1 1840—41. 0 7 15 | oo 
Ulceration ..... | BP 2, 3) 2) 8 1 to to (& up- 
Hernia ..cs.sese0) 1] 2) 4) 3] 2 2 5 60 | wards 
Colic or Heus ....| 2 2i 31713 1 ee ee 
Dis. of Stomach... 8 | 6} 6| $| 6! 4 | Dec. 20th toamth............) S2t | ast | B67 
Hepatitis...ss.0-| 2) 3 $; 41,3) 3 » 27th to Jan. and,,....../ 610 | 411 | 353 
Jaundice sereeees| 3 1 | see lene HE 2 ie 495 | 363 | 329 
P Dis.of Liver,&e..) 9) 5| 5) 7 } @}) 7 » 10th to 16th .........66 ., 489 | 430 | 332 
a ay BEE OD STOR idee incencas 461 360 «| 306 
TOTAL wccccerees| B 61) 72) 69) 63) 6 eer he .| nr 
ee ee wee an e. 0... 438 | 
Nepheitls....co0]-0.] Plc] 0) 0) « . 
Diabetes ....++.+ wee Djicocsl 2] 2] BS Daily 
HOME wecesececsieveeievee| Bleeeeieeee) of TEMPERATCRE Highest. Lowest. Mean. 
Stricture .....006 seselsee | BA. 8 heccel 4 Week ending Jan. 2.... 45° “ a“ 
Dis. Kidneys,&c. 3 | 8 1 3; 4! 24 - ao 63s & 15 29 
fe ee | he 0 Jan. 16.... 39 2 34 
TOTAL sesecsese! 3 | to! 4 7 6: 4 a Jan.23.... 52 WN 40 
| Estimated | Dec. 20 | Dec. a7 | Jan. 3 Jan. 10 | Jan. 17 | Weekly 
Pop. 1840. to? to Jan.2.) too. to 16. to 23. |Av Iss8-40 
West Districte.......| 303,921 MoO] 165 195 158 im. 
North Pistricts.......| 464,458 | 205 246 212 216 201 * 
Central Districts ....| 360,722 215 28 260 203 246 : 
Bast Districts........| 411,634 24 258 267 280 246 2 
South Districts ......| 450,265 | 321 | 38 7 276 278 -* 
\1,035000 |"tial | ts77 | tig | 200 iw | 




















